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NOBODY KNOWS 


What is happening in China..... 


but we know that Scott Seald packet No. 277 will 
certainly please you, for it has in it the Dragon 
stamps of Imperial China, the Junk and Reaper 
stamps of the Sater Republic, many surcharges and 
dues. This bargain packet con- 
tains 25 stamps for only 25c. Other fine age Sons 
packets to pep up your album _ pages: No 

different from Fifty Different Coun tries, s Ne 
8, 1000 diff. (general collection) $1 .00, 152, 100 
different from Europe 10c, No. 100 dif, of the 
beautiful French Colonials 40c, 7 146, 200 diff. 
from Austria only, 25c, No. 202, 50 diff. from Hanan 
burg 25c. 


The Scott Price list which is free contains hundreds 
of sets, dime sets and packets, illustrates Scott 
albums, lists hinges, magnifying glasses, tongs, water- 
mark detectors and other accessories. Ask us to send 
it to you when we fill your packet order. 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE 
STAMP ALBUM 
'ttton 


Spaces for 21,000 stamps, fully illustrated. 
No. 1 Attractive blue cover, red corners 00 
No. 2 Bound in cloth, gilt lettering 

Forwarding extra. Weight 6 lbs. 
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100 "Snames FREE 
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Very Special \se2 


50 Varieties U. S. Postage, 30c. Cleveland Stamp Co., 
Dept. Y, Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 





A stamp from Nigeria, Southern Rhodesia. Bolivia, 
Tonga, Zanzibar, and 250 mixed forei, stam: to 

approval applicants sendi: 15 a, elen’s Pp 
SI op, 15 John St., New York, N. Y. 





Beautiful set of 10 unused Jugoslavia 
1920 cat. $1.81 to all who ask for 
stamps on approval. Penna. Stamp 
Co., Greensburg, Pa. 


FREE! 





200 Different Genuine Foreign Stamps, Zanzibar; 
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60 British Guiana 50c. 
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Thompsonville, Conn. 
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Stimps Stick 


Our stamp page, which appears in the last issue of every month, always contains a 
summary for expert collectors of the important philatelic events of the month, and 
a brief word of information specially intended for beginners. 





KEEPING STAMPS IN 
GOOD CONDITION 


WEEZERS, clean fingers and perfect 
hinges. These are assets in taking good 
care of stamps in the collection. The 
true philatelist takes pride in the appearance 
of the contents of his or her album. More- 
over, stamps which are repeatedly handled 
gradually deteriorate in condition—and a 
poor condition” adhesive has relatively 
less value than its counterpart which is not 
torn, creased, soiled or perhaps damaged by 
= thicknesses on hinge on the reverse 
side. 

A pair of tweezers is one of the philatelic 
accessories in which it is wise to invest. The 
cost is small. Tweezers avert finger-nail 
impressions, dirt smudges and accidental 
tears. Cleanliness of fingers has the same 
general results, and the collector is more apt 
to avoid soiling the album pages as well as 
the stamps themselves. 

As for hinges, sometimes called stickers, 
always use the peelable ones. These may be 
removed readily when stamps are transferred 
to another album. After the hinge has been 
folded—so that three quarters of its surface 
may be affixed to the album page—affix the 
remaining one-quarter of the surface to the 
stamp in such a way that the crease in 
the hinge is slightly above the top margin 
of the stamp. Thus, when the stamp is 
raised, the hinge-movement is at the crease. 

Preservation of stamps is a philatelic 
essential. 





Morocco Airplane Stamp 


STAMP NEWS 


A History Illustrated by Stamps 


[HE Pageant of Civilization,” as illus- 

trated by Poe stamps, is the title of 
a book, by F. B. Warren, just issued by the 
Century Company, New York. This is a 
remarkable volume for both the philatelist 
and the non-collector interested in history 
and human progress; no other book quite 
like it has ever been written. 

Mr. Warren undertakes to tell, in topical 
form, interesting stories about portraits and 
designs on stamps. He gives the background 
—the story behind the picture—of literally 
hundreds of momentuous events. 

There are eighteen chapters devoted to 
such stamp-design topics as the Spanish and 
Portuguése adventurers, the earlier Ameri- 
can period, the United States and its de- 
pendencies, Spanish-American colonial and 
later eras, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal and theircolonies, Greece, 
Turkey, the Scandinavian countries, China, 
Japan and the republics carved out of mo- 
narchical Russia, the World War, Germany’s 
dismemberment, charity stamps, three 
centuries of Russia’s history, auctions, 
rarities, errors, values, noted philatelists, 
and commemorative issues. The book con- 
tains a valuable fund of information for the 
collector, and it will be surprising if it does 
not rank high on the philatelic bookshelf. 


United States C tives 


‘WO more United States commemorative 

stamps will be issued this summer— 
probably both in August. Values, colors, 
designs and sizes have not yet been an- 
nounced by the Post Office Department, but 
it seems likely that each will be a 2 cents, red, 
or that one will be a 2 cents, red, and the 
other a 5 cents, blue. One stamp will recall 
the battle of Bennington, Vermont, and will 
appear concurrently with Vermont’s cele- 
bration of that engagement and of Vermont’s 
attainment of statehood, both a century and 
a half ago. The other stamp will commemo- 
rate the 150th anniversary of the battle of 
Stanwix, New York, which, part of the 





ng campaign, took place in August, 


1777. New York historical societies, councils 
of Boy Scouts of America, Governor Smith 
of New York, the New York State Legis- 
lature and the American Legion have joined 
in requesting the government to issue the 
Fort Stanwix adhesive. 





Two Polish Heroes 


POLAND has postally honored two more 
of her national heroes—Frederic Chopin, 
the noted composer, and Marshal Pilsudski, 
commander-in-chief of Poland’s armies of 
today. Chopin’s head appears on the new 
40 groszy, blue; the issuing of this stamp 
was delayed, as it had been intended to 
place it in use last December, when a monu- 
ment to the musician was inaugurated in 
Warsaw; Chopin was born in 1810 and died 
in 1849. Pilsudski’s head is on the new 20 
groszy, brown. 


Airplane Stamps 


AIRPLANE stamps have appeared re- 
cently in Albania, Honduras, Morocco 
and Persia. In Albania seven values of the 
air-mail series of 1925 have been surcharged 
“Rep. Shqiptare,”’ significant of ‘‘ Republic 
of Albania.” In Honduras a 50 centavos 
shows a ‘‘flying machine”’ above the Great 
Cordilleras and carries an inscription reading 
“Central American Air Lines, Honduras, 
C. A.” Morocco’s new series has as its uni- 
form design an airplane aloft above a port. 
In Persia—for use on the Teheran-Baku 
line—twelve values of the 1909 ‘“‘regular”’ set 
have been overprinted with an airplane 
device and the inscriptions ‘‘Special for Air 
Post” in Persian and ‘Post Arienne”’ in 
French. 


The Union of South Africa 


T= long-promised pictorials to complete 
the current set of the Union of South 
Africa have begun to appear, Py 
the 3% penny spri ~o¥ 1 penny ship, 4 
pence triangular an ence orange tree 
designs hitherto described in The Compan- 
ion. The 2 pence, brown-mauve and gray, 
shows the Union buildings in Pretoria. 
On the 3 pence, scarlet and black, is depicted 
Groote Schuur, the official residence of the 
prime minister—a structure bequeathed by 
the late Cecil J. Rhodes; this beautiful 
stamp shows the horizon effectively illumi- 
nated with a sunset effect in scarlet. On the 
1 shilling, bright blue ‘and light brown, is 
shown Natal’s coat-of-arms—two gnus, or 

“wildbeesten,”’ in front of the Drakens- 
bergen. On the 2 shillings 6 pence, brown and 
green, appears an ox-wagon “in-spanned,” 
and on the 5 shillings, green and black, an 
ox-wagon ‘“out-spanned.” The 10 shillings, 
brown and light blue, shows a view of Table 
Bay, Cape Town. The stamps in each sheet 
are alternately lettered. When one bears the 
inscription “South Africa—Postage”” its 
neighbors have the wording ‘Suidafrika— 
Posseel.”” Thus for the collector there are two 
varieties in every sheet. 


Rumanian Commemoratives 


THe Rumanian Geographical Society 
celebrated recently the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its founding, and a series of com- 
memorative postage stamps appeared in 
values, colors and designs of 1 leu plus 9 lei, 
violet, map of Rumania; 2 lei plus 8 lei, 
green, Prince Stephen the Great; 2 lei plus 
7 lei, rose, Prince Michael the Brave; 5 lei 
plus 5 lei, blue, King Charles I and King 
Ferdinand I; 6 lei plus 4 lei, olive, statue of 
Adam Clisi. It will be noted that each sells 
for ten lei, but prepays postage only in part. 
The extra revenue thus raised aids the 
society. 
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IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I 


« AND that was the last voyage I 
A ever took, and that was 
enough. I quit.” 

With these words Joe Jas- 
trow completed his thrilling narrative. 
He closed his great jackknife with 
which he had been - whittling and 
stowed it deep in his trousers pocket. 
His audience of boys sat for a moment 
in breathless silence. This was one of 
the rare days when Joe had been in- 
duced to talk, and the circle of boys, 
sitting on buckets and piles of blankets 
inthe tiny harness room, had followed 
every word with eager interest. 

Joe was a town character. Where 
he had come from no one seemed to 
know. None of the boys could re- 
member a time when Joe was not at 
work in Doctor Smith’s stable. No 
one had ever been abroad early enough 
not to find Joe at work, and no one 
had ever been up late enough at night 
to fail to see Joe’s lantern bobbing 
about the grounds and stable of the 
village doctor. 

What he did with the few scant 
hours when he was not on duty, no one 
knew. His method of life seemed to be 
the simplest. He slept on a pile of 
blankets in the harness room and was 
ready at a moment’s notice to answer 
a call from the doctor. He had long 
been a favorite with the boys, for he 
always welcomed them about the 
place and on rare occasions would 
afford them interesting glimpses of his 
former life. Winter and summer he 
worked with shirt sleeves rolled well 
above the elbow. His thin, sinewy 
arms were elaborately covered with 
the most entrancing pictures of an- 
chors, ships and mermaids—a con- 
stant source of interest and specula- 
tion on the part of the boys. There 
were all sorts of guesses as to his 
origin, but no one seemed to know 
much about him. He spoke the lan- 
guage of the New England farm 
hand, but something in his manner 
and appearance bespoke a parentage 
— distant from the New England 

ills. 

When the boys saw the jackknife 
disappear in the capacious trousers 
pocket, they knew the story was over, 
and, although they plied him with 
questions, he would give no answers. 
_ “That's all for today, boys,” he 
said. “Enough is enough, and I’ve got 
to clean the doctor’s mare.” 

The boys abandoned their quest 
for further details and walked slowly 
home through the shady streets. 











As Joe came out beneath them, bending to clear the low doorway, Shiner dropped 


eRe, BP 


from above and landed on his back 


problem of manning the vessel was 
discussed. 


HINER was the logical choice for 
captain; Peeler became first mate; 
the second mate’s berth was left va- 
cant for the time being; Crab was the 
bos’n; and then a crew of twelve other 
boys was shipped before the mast 
after.careful canvass of their qualities. 
Of course, this left a small group of 
malcontents who were not recog- 
nized in this enterprise and who, con- 
sequently, looked upon the whole 
affair as an object of derision and rid- 
icule. But Peeler and Crab and Shiner 
were accustomed to having their 
elaborate undertakings jeered at by 
the outsiders, and it disturbed them 
not at all. 

On a sunny Saturday afternoon in 
May the ship-lay at her moorings, 
completely manned and equipped for 
any enterprises which might ensue. 
It was decided after long consulta- 
tion that she should be known as 
“Panther,” the name suggesting a 
lithe and sinuous creature, quick in 
action and resourceful in emergency. 
In his heart Shiner did not feel that 
the somewhat square and squat out- 
lines of his father’s barn fitted this 
name to perfection, but, after all, it 
was the spirit within the vessel that 
counted, and they certainly had gath- 
ered together a bold and active crew. 

On this afternoon she was christ- 
ened, and with delicate consideration 
of the proprieties Marjorie, Peeler’s 
sister, was directed to break a bottle 
of ginger ale on the bow of the craft 
and to say, “I christen thee Panther.” 

This ceremony was completed with- 
out accident, and the crew marched 
aboard. There were the inevitable 
discussions and dissatisfactions with 
quarters provided and with the grada- 
tions of rank arranged, but these were 
soon smoothed out, and authority was 
established. 

After a few preparatory cruises in 
smooth inland waters, Shiner began to 
feel a certain restlessness aboard, 
which seemed to call for enterprises of 
a more extensive and exciting char- 
acter. At a meeting of the officers and 
crew where the matter was secretly 
discussed, it was decided that the good 
ship. Panther should abandon the 
peaceful life of a merchantman and 
dedicate herself to the more pic- 
turesque pleasures of piracy. For this 
purpose an enormous black flag with 
the appropriate skull and bones was 
detail and this was to be run up to 
the masthead upon approaching their 








Little by little the group dwindled 
until three alone remained. They 
were inseparable friends, known in 
the village by the names of Shiner, 
Peeler and Crab. These three had 
been together in many enterprises, 
and their tastes for both work and play were 
very similar. 


THis spring Joe’s stories had brought 

about a strange unrest in the boys. Only 
one of them, Shiner, had ever seen the sea, 
and they all lived a hundred miles from its 
enchantment. But now there came into the 
heart of every one of them a strange longing 
to know more of the wonderful life that Joe 
described. The talk turned to plans which 
would take them to the sea and for providing 
the ways and means to make such a wonder- 
ful pilgrimage possible. 

It was this talk that inspired Shiner with 
the brilliant idea that if they could not go to 
the sea they would bring the sea to them. 

lans form quickly in boys’ minds, and in 
Some strange way a boy knows who of his 
comrades is in sympathy with him. Not 
many days later, Shiner took Crab and 
Peeler into his confidence, and they em- 

arked on a most ambitious enterprise. 

Shiner lived next door to Doctor Smith. 

he barns of the two places almost touched, 
being divided only by a high board fence. 

ctor Smith’s barn was a scene of constant 
activity. The barn on Shiner’s place was now 
deserted and used only for storage purposes. 


The Last Cruise of the Panther 


By MACGREGOR JENKINS 


Illustrated by Duptey G. SuMMERs 


It had long been a favorite playground of the 
boys, and many strange things had_hap- 
pened within its walls. This barn, which had 
been by turn a printing office, a store, a club- 
house and military barracks, was destined to 
house a new and wonderful enterprise. 

The following Saturday the three boys 
began work bright and early. Their first 
undertaking was the making of an enormous 
rudder, fashioned from planks and labori- 
ously hung on the extreme westerly end of 
the barn. From this rudder stout cords were 
run through an intricate series of pulleys to 
an old buggy wheel which had been rigged 
beneath the ridgepole of the easterly end of 
the barn and in front of a tiny window which 
commanded an extensive view of their sur- 
roundings. A platform was built beneath it, 
and this lofty perch—now called the quarter- 
deck—was accessible by means of a ladder 
from the second story of the barn. By turn- 
ing the wheel and winding the cords in one 
direction or the other the rudder slowly 
turned with creaks and groans and directed 


the course of this elaborate craft. From con- 
venient points of vantage poles were run up 
for masts, each capped with a pulley and 
crossed with spars. 

Shiner’s one visit to the seashore made 
him an “authority” upon nautical matters, 
and under his direction the whole building 
was divided to represent a sailing vessel as 
accurately as possible. Shiner’s information 
was pmo and his memory vague, but he 
was a resourceful person, and, having estab- 
lished himself as an authority, he allowed no 
interference. The northern haymow became 
the forecastle, and the one on the south was 
called the ship’s hold. The deserted harness 
room became the captain’s cabin, and the 
two box stalls were occupied respectively by 
the first and the second mate. Crab was the 
inevitable choice as bos’n because heowned a 
whistle. He occupied a small standing’ stall. 
The dark and somewhat unpleasant cellar 
became the lazaret. These and countless 
other arrangements were painstakingly 
worked out by the boys, and then the great 


prey. 


HIS radical change in the destiny 

of the Panther reawakened the 
interest of the crew. They ransacked 
their homes and soon acquired cos- 
tumes of'a truly piratical aspect. Swords 
and weapons of every description were 
manufactured, and at such times as the 
Panther was in commission the crew donned 
their pirate regalia and seethed with eager- 
ness to be about their bloody business. 

Shiner had acquired a red bandana hand- 
kerchief which he tied around his head, and 
as he stood at the wheel with a mighty 
sheath knife fashioned from a piece of pine 
board clenched between his teeth became the 
very ideal of a pirate chief. Peeler would lie 
prone at the hay door on the second story, 
with a spyglass at his eye, reporting the 
vessels observed. 

He soon learned to shout his discoveries to 
Shiner at the wheel in true nautical lan- 
guage. “A three-master on the starboard 
quarter, sir,”” he would bellow. Occasionally 
excitement would run high when he re- 
ported, ‘“‘A long, low, rakish craft to port.” 

From across the fence Joe was an amused 
observer of these strange activities, and, 
while it made him itch to leap aboard the 
Panther and correct certain nautical inac- 
curacies, he contented himself with good- 
natured jeering from a point of vantage. 
His lean face would appear above the board- 
ing, and, making a trumpet of his hands, he 
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would shout to Shiner suggestions and 
criticisms. 

“Break out that tops’l, sir. You'll never 
catch her without more canvas.” 

“Hard a’ port there, you miserable land- 
lubber. Don’t you see breakers ahead?”’ 

It was a great game, and Shiner was adroit 
enough to invent all sorts of emergencies to 
interest his crew. One of his most daring 
inventions was a contrivance for boarding 
ships which they attacked. A long ladder was 
arranged on hinges, which could be lowered 
to the top of the fence between the two 
properties. The end of the ladder hung 
within easy step of the low roof of Doctor 
Smith’s henhouse. This was rigged with 
infinite labor, and its first use was a thrilling 
event. 

The good ship Panther after a long and 
heart-breaking pursuit of some peaceful 
merchantman would haul up alongside, and 
in answer to a bedlam of orders the ladder 
would be slowly lowered. Shiner would then 
go through a mysterious performance which 
was called “lashing the wheel’; he would 
leap from his high perch, cutlass in hand, and 
lead his picturesque crew of ruffians across 
the ladder to the henhouse roof. 

From the rear of the vessel a plank pro- 
jected. Six feet below on the ground beneath 
its end a thoughtful pirate captain had piled 
several feet of Doctor Smith’s hay, surrepti- 
tiously provided by Joe. This was used in 
the rare cases of insubordination which arose 
in the crew. May a luckless insurgent with 
blindfolded eyes: and hands tied behind his 
back was forced to “walk the plank” at the 
point of a dozen “‘pistols” until he stepped 
ingloriously off the end and disappeared for- 
ever in a sea of hay. 


AS Shiner slowly got his crew into shape 
and as his invention of stirring incident 
began to flag, Joe’s derisive comments from 
across the fence began to get on his nerves. 
He had even gone so far as to shout back 
threats and taunts to Joe and the sternest of 
instructions to cease his interference with 
the well-ordered life aboard the Panther. 
This, of course, only excited Joe to further 
activity, with the result that after a few 
weeks there grew up a good-natured feud 


IM BYERS, rhiny, or freshman, 
athlete and railroad scholarship man at 
Jordan University, left the great 
Memorial Library at three o'clock of a 

late April afternoon and, glad to have 
finished two hours of steady reading, started 
for the gymnasium to dress for freshman 
baseball practice. He wondered whether Les 
Moore and Billy Armstrong, his two bud- 
dies, would be on time for practice, and in 
order that he himself might not be late he 
took a short cut. Instead of going across the 
campus by the tortuous winding path that 
seemed to seek out every hill and gully, he 
turned along the avenue past the Soda Keg. 

That institution, home of ‘hot dogs” and 
hot chocolate in winter, was as busy as ever 
now, doling out rich ice-cream drinks and 
dishes to the between-meals appetites of the 
undergraduate body. Lazy students loafed 
at the Soda Keg in large numbers. Stories and 
gossip were bandied about the crowd. Jim, 
hustling along at the gait that had earned 
him the nickname of Dogtrot Jimmy, or 
Doggie for short, had his head down, his 
thoughts running from the text he had been 
reading tothe approaching baseball workout, 
and then to his unsolicited feud with big Dory 
Hawkins. He was hardly conscious of goings- 
on on the sidewalk in front of the a Keg. 

If he had heard the mingled laughter and 
hum of voices from the loafing students, he 
would have noticed too the sudden hush as 
he approached. But he was wishing devoutly 
he had never seen Dory Hawkins and so 
noticed neither the noise nor the ensuing 
quiet. Head down, he hurried on. Why had 
Hawkins roughed him in spring football 
practice? Why, thereby, had he lost his 
temper for a moment? 

Then, abruptly, he bumped into some one 
3 the sidewalk directly in front of the Soda 

eg. 

“I beg your pardon,” Jim exclaimed, 
quickly. 

“Saay, why don’t you look where you're 
going?” he heard a rough voice demanding. 

Looking up, he saw it was his rough-and- 
tumble enemy and rival for quarterback on 
next year’s varsity eleven, Dory Hawkins. 
Surprised, and sorry for the encounter be- 
cause he wished to avoid trouble, Jimmy 
hesitated. Out of the corner of his eye, he 
noted a group of loungers waiting with ex- 
pectant air. Friends of Hawkins, he surmised. 









From across the fence, Joe was an amused observer of the strange 
activities around the barn 


between the only real sailor in the town and 
this band of pirates. 


An officers’ meeting was held in the har-- 


ness room, and it was decided that Joe must 
be disciplined. The first step in this course of 
discipline. was to be his capture. This pre- 
sented real difficulties. Joe was able-bodied; 
he had led the rough life of the sea; he had 
taken care of himself in many a rough and 
tumble, and it was not an easy matter to 
plot his successful capture. 

But the officers of the Panther were 
determined, and the plans were carefully 


worked out. Joe’s habits: were watched; he 
was very regular in his doings; he went to 
the henhouse at certain definite hours and 
was much preoccupied by his duties there. 
He usually emerged from the henhouse with 
a basket of fragile eggs, which he carried.to 
the house with great pride and care. It 
seemed to the officers of the Panther that the 
moment of his coming out of the henhouse 
was the most auspicious moment to compass 
his capture. 

Like every true pirate, Shiner knew he 
was taking chances, but something must be 
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A nom : 
““Saay, why don’t you look where you're 
going?’’ Jim heard arough voice demanding 


“Well,” growled the burl 
suming a threatening attitude. 

Determined to avoid a fight if possible, 
Jimmy took a step to his left and essayed to 
pass Hawkins so that he might go on about 
his business. Boys in the crowd chuckled 
aloud. Jimmy flushed and encountered 
Hawkins again, the bigger chap having 
slouched directly in front of him. 

“All right, let him have it,” muttered 
Jimmy to himself, suddenly angry. He set 
himself stealthily and then with a spring 
from his toes crashed into Hawkins with his 
shoulder. He caught Hawkins off balance, 
and flung him off the sidewalk into the 
gutter, Dory being hard put to keep his feet. 
And then he went on his way down the side- 
walk, while the loafers looked on in surprise. 

“Saay, you,” roared the angry Hawkins, 
“T’ll get you—” 

“Me too?” Jimmy heard a familiar voice 
interrupting the bully. 

“And me?” This was Billy Armstrong, 
echoing the question of Les Moore. \ 


Hawkins, as- 


Hawkins, though disgruntled at the turn 
in events with which he had been regaling 
the loafers, evidently dropped his quarrel in 
the presence of the two other musketeers. 
At any rate, Jimmy, proceeding down the 
sidewalk, heard no more. Partly because he 
was excited over the occurrence, and partly 
because he feared he might be late for prac- 
tice, he shuffled into his dogtrot. 

Soon he heard whistling behind him, but 
he thought somebody must be whistling for 
a dog, and paid no heed. Then he heard 
voices calling. 

“Yay, Doggie.” 

ele ‘weal 

His chums rarely used these nicknames. 

Turning around, he saw Les Moore and 
Billy Armstrong hurrying to catch up with 
him. Both were grinning. He waited for 
them, As they approached, both turned 
mock serious. 

“It was a lucky thing we came along,” 
said Les to Billy Armstrong. ‘If we hadn’t, 
that big stiff would have torn the kid’s knob 
right off his shoulders.” 

“Yes, but he couldn’t have missed it,” 
Billy replied. ‘‘The thing that surprised me 
was his jumping into Hawkins. That took 
some nerve.” : 

“C'mon, papa and mama,” grinned 

immy, ignoring the chaff. ‘‘I knew you’d 

around to watch over me; and be proud 

to call me your own. But listen,” falling into 

step with his pals. ‘‘What were you two 
doing in the Soda Keg?” 

“Well, Billy wanted a double dose of 
chocolate and cream,” Les explained; ‘‘and 
I just went along to see that he took only one 
double.”’ 

‘Why, you poor sugar inhaler,’’ exclaimed 
Billy, indignantly, taking a dig at Moore’s 
ribs with a hard fist. 

“If you two birds keep on training at 
the Keg, you'll have a fat chance to 
play some baseball around here,”’ accused 
Jimmy. 


done to revive the flagging spirits of his 
crew, and, what was more, Joe must be <is- 
ciplined. Consequently, the most secret 
orders were issued, and the following after- 
noon the crew, more gayly dressed than 
usual, assembled on the main deck. Here 
they listened to an impassioned address by 
their captain; the duties of each one were 


‘minutely described, and the whole plan of 


campaign outlined. They were to go about 
this business with the utmost quiet and cau- 
tion; they were instructed to remove their 
shoes and to hold no conversation with each 
other and to obey all orders instantly and 
silently. The lookout was posted, and at the 
appointed hour the unsuspecting Joe came to 
the henhouse. 

He stood in reflective quiet for a moment, 
watching the fowl in the yard. He then scat- 
tered their nightly portion of grain and, 
stooping low, went into the house. At that 
moment the ladder was lowered and with 
stealthy steps the crew assembled on the roof 
of the henhouse and lined its low eaves. As 
Joe came out beneath them, bending to 
clear the low doorway, Shiner dropped from 
above and landed on his back. Eager to save 
his basket of eggs, Joe did not struggle. He 
sank slowly to his knees and set the basket 
down well out of danger. 

This was exactly what the pirate captain 
had figured he would do. In a moment he was 
beset by the entire crew, and, lusty a man as 
he was, he soon lay bound and helpless on 
the ground. The orders rang sharp and clear. 
Peeler bounded across the ladder, threw out 
from the hay door a long rope with a stout 
iron hook on the end of it (the other end ran 
through a block used for raising hay); the 
hook was made fast in the wrappings of rope 
around Joe, and at a word of command the 
entire crew manned the other end. In a mo- 
ment Joe was ignominiously raised in the 
air;-he sprawled up and over the fence and 
twisted and turned as he was raised to the 
level of the hay door and taken in. 

As he lay on the floor, not knowing 
whether to be angry or amused by this ex- 
traordinary event, thecrew cheered loudly for 
the bravery and cunning of their intrepid 
leader. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


“Well, didn’t Phillips tell me to put on 
some weight?” Billy demanded. 

“Not: that kind.’ 

“What's the idea, always tangling with 
this Hawkins?” asked Les. ‘‘He’s been talk- 
ing around ever since football practice that 
he’s gona get you, plenty. Braggin’ about it 
back there at the Keg just before you came 
along.” 

“He’s got twenty-five pounds on you, 
too,” chimed in Billy Armstrong, glad to 
change the subject. and get away from his 
dereliction in training. 

“T couldn’t help it, the way things hap- 
pened,” Jimmy protested. “I’m not looking 
for trouble with him, but what did he want 
to pull that stunt for?” 

They hurried along. Les Moore renewed 
his warning to Jimmy to stay away from 
Dory Hawkins. The big fellow, he said, had 
a reputation as a bruiser and a roughneck. 
Brought back to school by some alumni for 
the purpose of playing football, Hawkins 
seemed to be carrying on like a dive bouncer 
in a mining camp. 

“Next fall he’ll be out there trying to beat 
ou of the job at quarter,’’ said Les. ‘He's 
ig, and heavy, and dirty. Believe me, he'll 

lay on you if he gets a chance. You're coax- 
ing a scrap, all I got to say.” 

“You certainly are,’’ added Billy Arm- 
strong. “But as long as we older, bigger 
fellows can look after you—” 

“Oh, shut up,” growled Jimmy. “Billy, 
has Coach said anything to you about your 

itching?”’ This was as they climbed the 
ong flight of steps to the gymnasium 
door. 

“Only that, if I don’t get some control 
before long, he’ll send me back to the minor 
leagues,” grinned Billy. ‘‘Says I’ve got 
enough speed and a good break, but I’m too 
wild to pitch anywhere except on a hundred- 
acre farm.” : 

“Any chance to get in against the varsity 
this afternoon?” asked Jim. : 

“No. I'll be as far from that game as San 
Francisco is from Boston,” Billy lamented. 
“Unless all the other rhinies get knocked out 
of the box, and Coach sends a wireless to me 
to come in from the bull pen.” 


HEY entered the gymnasium and pro- 
ceeded to the freshman dressing-room. 
Half an hour later they were on their field, 
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going through preliminary practice. Coach 
illips, master of varsity football, fitted 
into the Jordan athletic system by coaching 
the freshman baseball team. He directed the 
workout. i 

“Snap into it, boys,” he yelled. ‘Show 
some’ pep. Let’s see who starts against the 
varsity. Here, Byers, how’s your whip?” 
and he smashed a hard grounder down the 
third-base line. Jimmy pounced on the ball 
and came up with it, straightening and 
whipping to first base at the same instant. 
“Nice peg. Home with it. Down to second— 
thatta old whip, Moore.” This last, to big 
Les, working out as catcher. 

For some fifteen-minutes, Coach Philli 
kept the infield hard at it, warming up the 
boys for their battle with the varsity. A 
five-inning contest, scheduled as a primer 
for the varsity’s struggle next day- with 
meme was on the program. Phillips, a 
great believer in actual competition, rather 
than lackadaisical going-through-the-motion 
stuff, wanted his youngsters to give the 
pe nine a stiff struggle. But, under all 

is enthusiasm, he seemed to be preoccupied. 
He kept an'eye on Jimmy Byers, flashing 
about third base, throughout the practice 
session. A shame, he thought, that the bo 
could not be ten pounds heavier and an inc 
taller—more rugged. Make a star quarter 
for next year, maybe. Seemed to have the 
nerve, but you never can tell. He had the 
head—but how about the power? 

“Last chance for me to find out,” he 
mused, ‘‘See how he holds up at third base. 
Leave him in there, and see what he does.” 


N his dreams, at mealtimes, and even 
during the excitement of. baseball, 
Phillips thought football, planned football. 
He wanted a copper-riveted, shock-proof, 
nervy, brainy quarterback to guide his next 
eleven. Would it be the husky Hawkins, or 
this sawed-off, shock-headed little rhiny? 
Spring football workouts had ended with the 
job still a toss-up between the two boys. It 
was great stuff to have not one, but two, 
quarterbacks. On the other hand, there 
ought to be an edge. Who had it? Jimmy on 
the hot corner—but enough of the coach’s 

musings, . 

_ Suffice it to say that, if there is any posi- 
tion in athletics that is designed to try the 
heart and soul of an athlete, it is third base. 
Professional ball players call it the hot 
corner. Why? Because balls hit down the 
thir!-base line are usually hard smashed. 
When they are not, they are frequently 
bunts. Your third baseman must be fast 
enouzh and strong enough to break down 

ard-hit liners, and alert enough to come in 
quickly for bunts. He does not always know 
What is coming. Set for a smash, he may 
have to tear in for a sacrifice. Coming in for 
a bunt, he may encounter a terrific liner 
whistling at his face. Balls hit to the short- 
Stop or second baseman have a little more 
time to spend their speed, because they are 
farther from the plate. Only left-handed 
atiers habitually pull their drives down the 





first-base line. And the third baseman 
guards the last post before the plate is 
reached. Plays there are snappy. Throws are 
swift. Hot corner is right. 

If any of all this analysis was in the mind 
of Jimmy Byers, he gave no sign of it. 
Rather, he-scooped grounders and snapped 
up bunts as calmly-as if engaged in a little 
sg of checkers. Coach Phillips, watching 

im, wondered if the boy knew the test he 
might meet in the heat of a game, and 
hoped the test would come. He wanted a 
copper-riveted, shock-proof, nervy, brainy 
quarterback. The hot corner might be a good 
place to find him. 

An assistant manager, on the run from the 
varsity field, advised that the big nine was 
ready for the game. Coach Phillips called in 
his squad and adjourned the session to the 
diamond atop the hill, behind the gym- 
nasium. On the way, his rhinies grou 
around him, he called off his lineup. Billy 
Armstrong felt disappointed at not being 
named to pitch, but Jimmy thrilled to hear 
himself designated for third base, and Les 
Moore whooped.when he was called out as 
catcher. The remainder of the lineup does 
not interest us, except for the fact that it 
included big Farmer Wilson, a burly 220- 
pound chap, as pitcher. 

Arrived at the varsity field, the rhinies 
found the big team leisurely preparing for 
the last workout before tackling Michigan’s 
Wolverines. Coach Phillips kept his boys 
moving about so they would not get chilled 
by inactivity, but . found time to call 
Byers to him. 

“Listen, boy,” he said, ‘‘I’ve just heard 
about your run-in with Hawkins. I don’t 
want any fighting among my football men, 
see? And kid,” lowering his voice so that 
others might not hear, ‘‘stay away from him. 
He’sa tough, dangerous customer. Take care 
of yourself, but don't borrow any trouble.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Jimmy. 

“What happened this time?” asked the 
coach, 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Jim. ‘‘He got in 
my way over at the Keg and seemed to 
want to start a fight. I just shoved past him, 
that’s all.” 

“Well, let him alone,” Coach Phillips 
replied, and smiled inwardly at the boy’s 
modesty. He had heard that Jim almost 
stood the big fellow on his head in the gutter. 


jiMMy wondered at the warning, given at 
this particular moment, until he noticed 
the varsity lining up afield. Big Dory Haw- 
kins. took his place at second base. Jimmy 
had not known Hawkins was a baseball 
player. He wondered how the news of his 
encounter at the Soda Keg had reached the 
diamond so quickly. And he hoped that 
there would be no entanglements, at least 
during the game. 

“There’s our little friend,” whispered 
Les Moore to Jimmy. ‘‘Plays baseball. All- 
round tough baby, hey?”’ And he grinned in 


Jim flung himself into a long, twisting slide, spikes straight for the canvas 


reassuring fashion while, squatted behind 
the rhiny bench, he warmed up with big 
Farmer Wilson. Jimmy, passing bat in hand 
toward the plate as rhiny lead-off, grinned 


ck. 

“Well, well, well, whose child is this?” 
yelled Hawkins, from his place in the infield. 
hag up, first out! Roll one down here, 

y.”” 

Jimmy, somewhat nervous in his first tilt 
with the varsity, watched a strike and then 
a ball before he swung. 

“T’ll help y’ out,” roared Hawkins, a 
talky player. ‘“‘Use your bat.” 

The third being good, Jimmy swung and 
smashed a crisp grounder to the shortstop’s 
right. He wheeled and sprinted, but the 
varsity shortstop got him by a nice stop and 
snappy throw to first. As he pulled up and 
comme back from his sprint, he met Hawkins, 
who had come over to back up on the throw. 

“Thought you were going to show me up 
before the gang, did you?” sneered the big 
fellow. 

“You were there, for a while anyhow,” 
grinned Jimmy, “‘and ought te know.” 

“T'll get you yet, fresh,” Hawkins re- 
torted, angrily. 

Neither of them knew it, but - Coach 
Phillips was watching. He liked Jim Byers 
all the better for the grinning retort, al- 
though he could not hear it. Maybe the boy 
had the stuff—copper-riveted quarterback. 

This one instance was the closest the two 
rivals came to an actual encounter until the 
last inning. Meantime, a real, ding-dong 
struggle had developed. The freshmen were 
not ble to hit Martin, the varsity’s second- 
string pitcher, consistently. Farmer Wilson 
walloped a resounding three-bagger to center 
field in the third inning with two out, but 
Jimmy could not help him home. In the 
fourth, big Les Moore crashed a line drive to 
left for two bases, but the next two hitters 
left -him stranded at second despite: his 
noisy pleas for help. The varsity could not 
touch Wilson. The burly fellow had no 
curve worth mentioning, but he did have 
tremendous speed, and his ball had a hop 
that helped baffle the Jordan swingers. 
Moore, behind the bat with his hand, his 
arm and his whole body burning with Wil- 
son’s speed, kept up an enthusiastic line of 
chatter, and the rhinies fought through with 
a tight defense. 

At the end of the fifth inning neither team 
had been able to score. Coach Phillips 
rejoiced over his rhinies. The varsity coach 
wanted his nine to taste the glory of victory 
before tackling the redoubtable Wolverines 
next day, and therefore asked for an extra 
inning, although it was growing late. 

“You're on, and we'll take you,” grinned 
Phillips. ‘“‘C’mon, boys, let’s pack this 
game away. Byers, up.” 


joey advanced to the plate. He ‘had 
been thrown out by the shortstop, had 
flied once to center field, and had been safe 





‘once on a varsity error. As he took his 
‘place in the batter’s box, he’ figured the 


varsity must know him for a swinger. He 

therefore decided to wait. And wait he did. 

Ball one. Ball two. Strike one. Jimmy 

looked ’em over. Strike. two. Ball three. 

jimmy looked ’em over. Resolved to hit, if 
e had to—but no, ball four. He walked. 

Coach Phillips decided to play for one run. 
He ordered the next hitter to sacrifice, and 
Jimmy nodded at the signal. But the next 
man, trying to bunt on the first ball pitched, 
pop a miserable little fly to Martin, the 
pitcher. Still trying for one run, Phillips 
ordered Jimmy to steal, figuring that either 
Moore or the clean-up hitter could produce 
a hit to bring him home. Jimmy acknowl- 
edged orders and nervously edged himself 
into position for a flying getaway. 

Nervous over invading the territory of the 
husky Hawkins? Far from it. Jimmy was 
thinking of Hawkins, wondering why the 
big fellow had to carry personal spite into 
his athletics. But nervous? Not at all. He 
was in the game with all his being. Inch by 
inch he squirmed: down the line, away from 
first, toward second. And then Martin, re- 
fusing to believe the despised rhinies would 
try to steal, wound up and pitched. Jimmy 
was off like a flash, digging in his spikes with 
the speed of a pneumatic riveter. At full tilt 
he raised his eyes to appraise the situation. 
And then he saw his enemy. 


Bc Dory Hawkins, confident of his bulk, 
swaggering with his nerve, stood squarely 
over the bag, awaiting the throw from the 
catcher. A contemptuous grin played on his 
face. He stooped over to take the ball, com- 
ing on the near side of the bag, knee high, 
sure of a putout. It would be close, but he 
had the bag covered and the kid blocked. 
Jimmy, sensing Dory’s plan to block, did 
not hesitate. He knew the base line belonged 
to him: He flung himself into a long, twist- 
ing slide, spikes straight for the canvas. 

“ Aaayohh,” yelled Hawkins, clutching 
the rifle-like throw from the catcher and 
then, losing his nerve at the last instant, 
leaping into the air to avoid Jimmy’s spikes. 
He held the ball, but did not try to tag his 
man. Jimmy relaxed, for a fraction of a 
second, and then scrambled hastily to pro- 
tect himself. Hawkins came down with the 
spikes of one shoe on Jimmy’s ankle. 

“What you try to spike me for?” he 
demanded, angrily, leaning down and trying 
to jerk Jimmy to his feet. ‘I'll knock your 
block off for that! What’s the big idea?” 

“Runner’s safe,” announced the umpire, 
coming down on the run. “‘Here, boy, hurt?” 

“No,” grinned Jimmy, lying, because his 
ankle felt as if it had been hacked with a 
knife. He clambered to his feet. 

“Hawkins, that didn’t look so good,” 
began the umpire. 

“He didn’t mean to do it,”” Jimmy inter- 
rupted. But as he spoke he looked at Haw- 
kins and very deliberately winked. The big 
fellow flushed and bit his lip. If Coach 
Phillips could have heard, he would have 
scored one for Jimmy. But Jimmy scored 
one for himself an instant later. Praying that 
big Les Moore could come through with a 
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hit and take him out of the Hawkins baili- 
wick before he might have to tangle with 
Dory again, his prayer was answered. Big 
Les leaned against Martin’s fast ball and 
crashed a liner to left center for a clean hit. 
Jimmy easily beat the throw home, for the 
first run of the game. It did not matter that 
Les, over-ambitious, was out trying to make 
a two-bagger out of his single. 

“All right, varsity, try and get that one 
back!” exulted Coach Phillips as the teams 
changed sides, ‘“‘Hi, Byers, did Hawkins try 
to spike you?” 

“Well, I had to go for the bag, sir,”” Jimmy 
replied. ‘He wanted to block—”’ 

“T saw it,” said Phillips. 

Jimmy limped out to his position at the 
hot corner, to find out for certain just how 
hot the hot corner may become. His ankle 
hurt miserably. There was no time to bind 
it up. Darkness approached, and varsity 
rate of for a tie, at least. 

“Hold ’em, gang,”’ yelled Coach Phillips. 

Farmer Wilson, overanxious to win his 
game, put on more speed than he could con- 
trol, and hit the first batter. Les Moore 
roared to him to take his time. And then up 
came big Dory Hawkins, swinging two bats 
and bringing with him the crucial point of the 
game—and the turning, clinching point of 
Jimmy’s freshman career in athletics. 
Jimmy studied Hawkins. He knew the ‘var- 


OON after Addison’s first experience 
as a mining expert, he began to re- 
ceive other calls to investigate the 
value of mines. About this time, a 

rumor that anthracite coal of fine quality 
had been discovered in a certain valley, not 
a hundred miles from Asheville, North 
Carolina, came to the ears of a group of 
capitalists interested in 

the coal business at New >-. 
York city. Ve 

As. is well known, all 
or most of the coal south 
of Pennsylvania, is of the 
soft, or bituminous, va- 
riety. Professor Dana, 
the author of ‘Dana’s 
Geology,” and other em- 
inent scientists were of 
the opinion that no an- 
thracite coal would be 
found in the Southern 
States. This alleged dis- 
covery was therefore of 
much economic impor- 
tance—if authentic; and 
one of the New York 
capitalists, Mr. Bushrod, 
now came to New Haven 
and asked Addison to 
make a trip to North 
Carolina and see if there 
was any truth in the re- 
port. 

Addison obtained 
leave of absence for a 
week and set off the 
following Monday morn- 
ing. The place where the 
hard coal had been found 
proved to be a small 
settlement of eight or 
ten houses in the valley, 
or “gap,” among the 
mountains that was 
called Crane’s Mills. 
There was a rude corn- 
mill and a sawmill, each 
run by a huge overshot 
water wheel. Four of the 
older houses were of logs, 
the others of new, unfin- 
ished lumber from the 
sawmill. This was in the 
days just after the Civil 
War, when many people south of the Mason 
and Dixon line still looked on Northerners 
with suspicion and animosity. 

The largest of the new houses served not 
only as a small general store but as the post 
office and also as an inn, It was kept by a 
man and wife named McCantress—chiefly 
by the wife, fer McCantress himself was 
lame from a war wound and. largely inca- 
pacitated for business. “‘Marm’’ McCantress, 
however, seemed quite equal to conducting 
the entire business of the store, post office 
and inn combined; and from the first mo- 
ment of her young Northern guest’s arrival 
she showed every disposition to take care 
of him and give him good advice. 

She ushered him to a loft room over the 
store, where the bed was hard, and the sheets 
coarse but ‘clean. The newly discovered 
coal-mine, she told him, was in the side of 


While Addison 


sity needed two runs to win. One on, nobody 
out. Naturally, Hawkins should hit. And yet, 
Hawkins acted as if he would bunt. Wilson 
wound up cautiously and pitched. Hawkins 
bluffed a bunt. Ball one. Wilson pitched 
again, and Hawkins again bluffed at bunting, 
but pulled his bat back. Strike one. 

‘Maybe they'll play for one run,” figured 
Jimmy. Hawkins stood as if he would bunt, 
and with the next pitch Jimmy started down 
the line toward the plate. This was just 
what Hawkins wanted. He swung viciously 
at the ball and hit it hard. 

‘‘Made a sucker out of the kid,’’ moaned 
Phillips. ‘‘No, no—” 

Laughing, Hawkins dropped his bat and 
turned for first. He’d show the little fellow! 
Jimmy, in full stride as if to snatch up a 
bunted ball, shuddered as he saw Hawkins 
brace and swing, and heard the crack of the 
bat against the leather. Off balance, he tried 
to stop, but could not do so in time to set 
for the-ball. Luckily, even in the growing 
darkness, he saw it coming, a‘ twisting, 
whirling hop off a hard, baked diamond. 
Instinctively he put up his hands to protect 
himself and fend off the ball. It forced back 
his arms and drove his gloved hand hard 
against his nose and eyes, stunning him 
momentarily. 

Sick at being fooled on the play, he 
clutched at the ball for a throw to first, but 


realized it was too late. The flying Hawkins 
seemed safe already. And as he clutched for 
the leather it seemed to elude him. He could 
not hold it. Suppose that man on first tries 
for third! Without‘ waiting to see whether the 
runner would charge for the hot corner, 
Jimmy whirled and dived for the bag. 

“Nice stop! The old head, by George!” 
But things moved faster than Coach Phillips 
could express his thoughts, as he squirmed on 
the bench in excitement. 

Jimmy scrambled to the bag in time to 
head off and touch the runner, who came in 
so fast he could not stop. Then, whirling past 
the base line toward left field, Jim turned 
about sidewise and threw to second base on 
the chance Hawkins might try to take ad- 
vantage of the scramble at the hot corner. 

“Had his nerve! Look, look!’”’ muttered 
Phillips. ‘‘Got him! Yay, rhinies!"’ 


UT the coach’s outburst was not a second 
ahead of the uproar from the rhinies over 
Jimmy’s ‘nervy stop and quickly-thought- 
out double play. The third varsity hitter 
grounded out, and the rhinies had won! 
“That doesn’t sell any papers,” chuckled 
Phillips to himself. ‘‘They’ll lick us next time. 
But they can’t lick my quarterback. I’ve 
got a quarterback. Old Hot Corner Jimmy! 
Now I'll have to get hold of Hawkins and 
make him lay off Byers. The lad is too good 


A Migration of Anthracite 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


Illustrated by Harotp SIcHEL 





was thus engaged, the proprietors of the mine emerged from the hole. ‘‘It is reported in 
you have a coal property to dispose of,’ he said 


the bluff, just across the creek, and belonged 
to two brothers, named Ruel and Clayton 
Hutt, who had worked at coal mining in 
Pennsylvania, near Scranton, but had re- 
turned to the South and opened this new 
mine, of which great things were now antic: 
ipated by the Crane’s Mills folks. 

From the back door of her kitchen she 
pointed out the entrance of the. mine. 
Addison crossed the creek on a dam above 
the sawmill and, approaching the hole, saw 
that a ton or more of coal had been brought 
out. He broke up several chunks of it with 
a sledge that lay near by, to see if there 
were slate or other impurities in it. Quite 
the contrary, it had the bright, submetallic 
luster and conchoidal fracture of the purest 
anthracite. ‘ 

While he was thus engaged the proprie- 
tors of the mine emerged from the hole as 


if, being at work there, they had heard the 
sledge strokes. Addison introduced him- 
self. “It is reported in New York that you 
have a coal property to dispose of,” he said. 
“T have been sent here to look at it.’’ He 
added that apparently they had found a 
fine quality of coal. 

“We think so,” one of them replied 
briefly. Neither of them:seemed inclined to 
be communicative. 

“‘Now, if you want me to see the mine, why, 
that is what I am here for,’’ Addison said to 
them. 

They had a lantern, and Addison followed 
them into the entrance, which :was~ little 
more than a hole in the side of the bluff, so 
small that they soon had to crawl on hands 
and knees. It was, moreover, so imperfectly 
and slightly shored up that the danger of a 
cave-in was imminent. In fact, Addison 


for him. Gotta have him, in there behind Hot 
Corner Jimmy, next fall.” 

Les Moore and Billy Armstrong, trying 
to explain the play to each other, gave it up 
and took out their enthusiasm beating 
Jimmy on the back, all the way to the gyn. 
But Jimmy, as he limped along, could on!y 
wish his torn ankle would quit hurting. 

‘‘Where’s Hot Corner Jimmy?” yelled 
Coach Phillips a little later, entering the 
freshman locker room with a kit in his hand, 
The great coach himself dressed and banc- 
aged Jimmy’s lacerated ankle, as tenderly 
as if the boy were already his dependable, 
prized quarterback. 

And “Hot Corner Jimmy” was the word 
with which Les and Billy introduced him at 
dinner tothe Alphomegas. Later they told the 
whole story of Jim’s day with Dory Hawkins, 
while poor Byers blushed and fidgeted. 

“T’ll get that big tramp,” declared big 
Hilly Hilligoss, varsity football star. 

“T’ll get him first,’’ asserted Jake, his 
younger but huskier brother. 

“You'll have to beat us to him,” said Les 
and Billy at once. 

“You fellows keep out. This is my private 
fight,” grinned Jimmy. ‘‘And besides, it’s 
all over now.” 

“But the shouting,” said Les. 

“Hawkins will yell his head off for a long 
time,” added Billy. 


said afterwards that he was never in so 
dangerous a place before. 


HERE and there they passed a lump of 
coal, dropped apparently from an 
over-full basket. Finally they came to the 
end of the drift at a point where it was al- 
most too small to turn round in; and here— 
where the Hutts said 
they had done their 
blasting—slabs and frag- 
ments of stratified rock 
were inextricably 
jumbled with chunks of 
anthracite coal. 

By the dim light of the 
lantern Addison could 
make little out of it. 

“To be frank,” Ad- 
dison said afterward, “‘I 
was concerned chiefly in 
getting out. I expected 
every instant that the 
hole would cave in and 
bury us alive!’’ 

“How did you come 
to dig so small a tunnel 
as this?” he asked them. 

“Well, we hadn't 
money to open a fine 
large drift,” Ruel Hutt 
replied, hesitantly. 

What Addison wished 
to see, of course, was the 
measure or layer of coal, 
todetermine its thickness 
and learn between what 
strata of rock it occurred. 
He told them so. They 
replied that in that case 
he would have to wait 
until they could enlarge 
the drift and do more 
blasting—which was 
apparent. In truth he 
was puzzled. But there 
was the heap of hard 
coal. He had little doubt 
that it had come out of 
that hole in the hillside. 
These Hutts were bona- 
fide coal miners, as was 
clear from their conver- 
sation. But he could not 
quite make them out. 

It was late when he returned to Marm 
McCantress’s inn; but word had gone 
abroad that a’mining expert from the North 
had arrived to pass on the merits of the new 
coal mine. It was evident that the new mine 
was.a-matter of great pride and expectancy 
at the’ Mills, and that it might prove hardly 
safe even to express a doubt as to its great 
future importance. 2. 

Addison was glad when Marm McCan- 
tress summoned him to the ‘kitchen, to have 


New York that 


his supper, and shut the kitchen door on the — 


rest of them. 
“Well, now,”- Marm McCantress said 
to him, “I don’t know those Hutt boys very 
well. They are not natives here. They have 
worked hard and minded their own business. 


They came here from Pennsylvany after 


” 


the war. 


That was all she said, but Addison hada _ 
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feeling that it was intended as advice to him 
to be cautious. Marm. McCantress, it was 
plain, was an honest woman who wanted the 
right thing done and would be no party to 
deception. 

Addison waked in the night and thought 
it over. He determined to look the whole 
locality over for indications of coal. Accord- 
ingly he rose very early, got breakfast and 
went up the creek valley for a mile or more, 
then ascended the heavily wooded slope on 
the north side of it. A finer forest growth he 
had never seen. It consisted largely of black 
walnut, noble trees, three feet or more in 
dianieter and forty up to the first branches. 
There appeared to be hundreds of acres of 
it, At that time black walnut lumber, for 
furniture and house finish, was just coming 
into favor in the North. It occurred to him 
that here was a mine of wealth, in lumber 
instead of coal. 


REACHING the summit of the ridge, 
at last, he made a detour back and 
round to a place on the slope where. the 
little settlement .of Crane’s Mills was di- 
rectly below him; then he descended till he 
was near the top of the bluff in the face of 
which the entrance to the mine had been 
excavated. 

Here he came upon a cart track, recently 
made, and saw where numbers of small trees 
had been cut close to the ground, to make 
a path for driving a team through the woods. 
It seemed to be a new trail, not much used 
ag. yet, and.extended off through the forest 
over the ridge that he had just descended; 
and he would have thought little of it if, as 
he.followed it for a few rods, he had not 
happened to catch sight of a tiny bit of coal, 
lying in one of:the wheel ruts... - ae acy 

He - picked’ it up.-.It: was hard,» bright 
coal. That set him thinking in earnest, sur- 


’ IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 7 


HE sun had set and the moon looked 

down on desolation. Bob listened for 

the clock and believed that he heard 

it and was mistaken, and did not hear 
it when it struck. Nine o’clock passed, ten, 
eleven, twelve. 

Suddenly they heard sounds below. 

Lying on the floor, Bob opened his eyes 
but made no effort to move. Lying on the 
couch, Ann succeeded at last in opening her 
eyes wide also. Up the McClure ‘stairway 
came a tall mah supporting a short and very 
stout lady. From the Longport attic came 
a tall man and a tall lady leading each 
other. The bright moon shone upon them all. 

“Is Bob here?” asked Mrs. McClure 
faintly. 

“Yes,” answered Aunt Lu. “Ann’s here.” 

They were saved! : . 

Jt. was one o’clock in the morning when 
Ann was put to bedin Aunt Lu’s house; it-was 


six in the evening when she woke and saw. 


Aunt Lu sitting beside her, picking lint. 

Aunt Lu walked to the window. A neigh- 
bor, seeing her, formed his hands into a 
trumpet and shouted, ‘‘Gone, lock, stock 
and barrel!’’ 

“And the wounded?” 

“There are thousands. They’re bringing 
them in.” 

“Awful!” said Aunt Lu. 

Ann opened her sleepy eyes. 

“What’s awful, Aunt Lu?” 

Aunt Lu bent to kiss the pale cheek. 

“The battle, the weunled, ovexpikiaas” 

“The battle?’ repeated Ann vaguely. 
“Oh, yes!” 

Aunt Lu’s curiosity could be no longer 
restrained. 

“Were there soldiers up there with you 
and Bob?” 

“Yes,” answered Ann. ‘There were about 
fifteen.” 

“Fifteen! Did you talk to them?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Ann. ‘We—” She sud- 
denly began to laugh. She saw Bob at the 
machine, she saw him kneeling on the floor, 
Pins in his mouth, scissors in his hand. 

“Was it funny, Ann?” ; 

“It isn’t funny, but I’m hungry. We had 
only hardtack and dried apples.” Ann be- 
gan to cry. “I’m starving!” 

Aunt Lu started rapidly away. 

You had broth last night,” she called 

over her shoulder. “And four times today. 

ou're not starving. But Auntie Min—” 
Aunt | .u’s voice was lost in the stairway. 

Staring at the ceiling, Ann heard a low 
Soun!. There were sighing breaths about 
her, low voices. “Oh! Oh! Oh!” said one 


tired voice. She tried to sit up and failed. 
She heard.a slow progress up the stairs; and 


mising. many: things. Sheltered: from -obser- 
vation by the thickets, he moved quietly 
along the trail until he was within fifty yards 
or.so of the brink of the bluff,.where it fell 
off abruptly, down to the creek bank, 
thirty or forty feet below. There the cart 
trail ended at a point where two hemlock 
trees of considerable size had been felled. 
Here he found another small bit of coal and 
continued looking about. A few yards away 
lay a large rick of green boughs from the 
tops of the two hemlocks. The boughs 
looked as if they had been piled there to 
cover something, and Addison began pulling 
them aside. Immediately he came. to fresh 
earth under them—a great heap of it—and 
on moving more boughs discovered a deep 
hole—a well, in fact—which had been dug 
at the top of the bluff. It could hardly be a 
well for water, he reasoned, in such a place 
as that. Moreover, it had not been stoned up; 
it was merely a black hole of unknown depth. 

He crept through the underbrush still 
nearer the brink of the bluff, where he could 
peer over. Yes, as he had suspected, the 
entrance to the mine was directly in line 
with this deep, well-like hole behind him. 
He couldn’t help laughing. 

He crept back to the well, carefully 
covered it over again, and then went along 
the cart trail, up through the forest growth 
to the top of the ridge that inclosed the 
creek valley on the north. To make sure 
that his surmises were correct, he wanted 
to see where that cart trail led and to learn 
where the Hutts got their coal for “salting” 
the mine. 

It proved to be a long jaunt, but he kept 
on for as much as five or six miles and 
presently came to a settler’s cabin, near. 
which a man was splitting walnut rails: He 


‘approached and ‘started: a conversation by 


inquiring to what: place the road led. 


_ Wal, it. will lead. yer to Congerville, ef. 
you foot it far enough,” the settler said, 
regarding the stranger pedestrian with 
friendly curiosity. They chatted together 
for a few minutes. 

“Do ye happen to know ef the folks over 
thar at the Mills is-startin’ a blast furnace?” 
the settler said. 

“Maybe,” Addison replied, to lead him 
on. “What made you think so?” 

“Wal, nothin’, only I seed a couple er 
loads of coal hauled by here two or three 
weeks ago, and it went over the ridge by 
thet ar new trail. Thought p’r’aps somebody 
over thar was startin’ a blast furnace.” 

After some further friendly talk, Addison 
took leave of his wayside acquaintance. 


Nicht had fallen when he got back to the 

Mills. The same little crowd of loungers 
had collected, including the two Hutts, who 
had wondered probably where he had been 
during the day. The same hard. stares 
greeted him as he entered the store; scarcely 
a person spoke to him. 

When Marm McCantress summoned him 
to the kitchen, for his supper, and had shut 
the door on the others she regarded him 
earnestly for some moments. Addison felt 
that she was reading his thoughts in his 
face; but all she said was, ‘Don’t talk.” 
He concluded that that was good advice. 

“How. about our coal?” the younger of 
the Hutt brothers asked him gruffly, as he 
was going out. 

“‘When you get the strata uncovered where 
that coal comes from, so I can see it, I shall 
be glad to look at ‘it again,” Addison replied. 

He left Crane’s Mills.early next morning 
by the stage for the railway, which started 
‘before sunrise. ‘‘Good-by, Northern -boy,” 
iMarm McCantress said when he settled his 
bill and thanked her for her kindness. 


Sewing Susie 
By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


Illustrated by Gaye Hosk1ns 





Auntie Min set the tray down on a chair. Ann looked at the loaded tray. 
“It’s almost night again, isn’t it?’ “‘It is so," said Auntie Min 


a tray entered, then Auntie Min. She set 
down the tray on a chair. 

“Yo’ Aunt Lu says you’s to have sick 
folks’ diet, but I say Ise been long enough 
now at de beck an’ call ob strange men, an’ 
now I has my own way. Ise got a pigeon 
fo’ you, Miss Ann, and mash’ potatoes. Ise 
got.rice, Ise got tea, and Ise got hot rolls. 





No such supper in dis town tonight. Now, 
Ise goin’ to feed you.” 
Ann looked at the loaded tray. 
“It’s almost night again, isn’t it?” 
“Tt is so,” said Auntie Min. ‘An’ it’s 
going to bea quiet night, les’ our company 
gits feverish an’ wild.” : 
Ann heard the sighs and restless motions. 


“Don’t .go. home thinking us folks are. dis- 
honest,” she added in low earnest tones. 

Reaching New York, he called at Mr. 
Bushrod’s office to make his report—which 
did not need to be put in writing. 

“Well, what did you find down there?” 
was the salutation which greeted him as he 
entered. 

“T found a hole in a hillside from which 
some very fine anthracite coal was being 
taken. out,”’ Addison replied. 

“Actually, hard coal? Really anthracite?” 
Bushrod cried. 

“Nothing better in Pennsylvania,” Addi- 
son said, smiling a little. 

“So?”’ Bushrod exclaimed. “You advise 
buying it, if we can?” 

“Well, hardly that,” Addison replied, 
“for I discovered, next day, that all the coal 
that came out of the mine went into it by 
a secret shaft farther up the hill.” 

Mr. Bushrod stared. ‘‘But—but,”’ he con- 
tinued, “‘you say the coal there was good 
hard coal, as good as any from Pennsyl- 
vania. How can that. be?” 

‘Because it came from there,” said Addi- 
son dryly. 

“But I made another discovery, Mr. 
Bushrod,” Addison continued. “It may 
prove quite as valuable to you as coal.” 
And he went on to describe the growth of 
black walnut he had seen. ‘“‘By my estimate 
there are twenty thousand feet of black wal- 
nut lumber to the acre, on hundreds of acres 
near Crane’s Mills. They say timber lands 
can be bought there for ten dollars an acre. 
I advise you to send an experienced lumber 
man down there and buy a thousand acres.” 

A year later Addison had the satisfaction 
of learning that Mr. Bushrod had acted on 
his advice and.that the black wainut was; 
already--proving -to be-a-very: profitable ‘in- 
vestment. 


‘‘What company?” 

“We got ten strange mens in dis house,” 
explained Auntie Min. ‘In bed. All ossifers. 
De one what says ‘Oh! Oh! Oh!’ is a general. 
He’s hurtéd bad. Now, honey, you eat.” 

“T can’t eat,” wept Ann. 

“Dat’s a notion.” Auntie Min sat down 
and unfolded a napkin. ‘“Wondah dis ain’ 
gone for bandages.” She lifted a piece of 
meat on a fork and held it to Ann’s lips. 
“‘Dey done took,yo’ inheritance, Miss Ann.” 

“What inheritance?” Ann received the piece 
of pigeon breast in order that she might speak. 
* “Slow!” commanded Auntie Min. 
“Chew! Why, yo’ spoons and creamer and 
sugah bowl. Dey’s gone. I comes to put 
dem in a safe place, an’ dey’s gone.” 

Spoons? Cream pitcher? Sugar bowl? 
Ann. saw herself running; she felt the silver 
dangling about her; she felt the impact of 
the soldier, heard his loud ‘‘Whoa!” 

“They’re not gone. I hid them at Grand- 
mother Fiddler's. How’s grandmother?” 

“All right. She was brave’s as a rooster. 
An’ dat tall, skinny boy wid he yellow top- 
knot—how you an’ him ’muse yo’selves?” 

“We talked,” said Ann. 

“He mammy say first he sleep, sleep, an’ 
now he eat, eat.”” Auntie Min inserted an- 
other forkful of food. ‘“‘What you an’ he 
eat in yo’ attic home?” 

“Crackers,” said Ann faintly. “And 
dried apples.” 

“T hopes he give you half. De boys, dey’s 
powerful greedy when dey appetites is on 
‘em.” 

Ann lifted her arm and hid her eyes. 
“Yes,” she said. “He gave me half.” 


S= turned her head deeper into the pillow. 
She could think clearly now that she was 
fed and rested. There were six crackers and 
she had eaten six. 

“‘What’s de matter?” asked Auntie Min. 
“Stommick hurt?” 

Ann heard a voice. ‘Ann, darling, here’s 
a cracker!” That was what he had said, 
“Ann, darling, here’s a cracker!” 

When Ann woke again it was morning and 
the bright sun was shining. The room was 
in order, the shutters were bowed against 
the sunlight. 

“It’s Sunday,” said Ann to herself. 

She sat up and swung her feet out of bed. 
Waves of faintness came over her, but she 
conquered them and slid down and stood 
upright. Then she had to creep back. 
Presently she stepped out again, and this 
time she walked across the floor. When: 
Aunt Lu came in five minutes later, she stood 
clinging to the bureau with both hands. 

“Ann Longport!” There -vas the old voice 
and the old tone. ‘‘Get back to bed, child!’ 

“T can’t,” confessed Ann. 
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Y. C. shopping. 


The ‘““Name- 

On”’ Self-Filling 

Fountain Pen. 
High grade, fully 
guaranteed fountain 
pen. Black finish, 
with gold-filled band 
and lever. It is ink- 

tight and may be car- 
ried in any _ position 
without fear of leaking. 
Pen point guaranteed 
solid 14K gold, genuine 
iridium tip. Pen offered 
with clip for men or ring 
for women. State choice 


when ordering. Any name up 
to sixteen letters put on pen 
free of charge. 
name desired. 


Print plainly 





Lace-trimmed Linen 
Handkerchiefs. These ex- 
quisite little handkerchiefs 
make perfect gifts. The pure 
linen centers have net lace 
borders embroidered in dainty 
designs. Ycur choice of white 
+ center with orchid lace, nile 


(Gift box Sc extra) Ic 








Appropriate Remembrances 


At Moderate Prices 


To assist Companion readers who are seek- 
ing the practical in Graduation gifts, we have 
brought together the choicest articles from 
the gift centers of the country. And best of 
all, they are available at extremely mod- 
erate prices. You may order direct from 
this announcement and the gifts you 
select will be carefully packed and sent 
to you at once. Send a trial order to- 
day and you will be delighted with 
the economy and convenience of 


Memory Book. Beautiful leather cov- 
ered book with looseleaf pages. Pages 
are attractively decorated for record- 
ing autographs, photographs, pro- 
grams, athletics, fraternities, and 
all the various college activities. 
A gift that any girl going to 
college will treasure 
alway: 





hold __ bills 





Omar Pearl Necklace. What 
gift could be lovlier than these 
lustrous Omar pearls? Not to 
be confused with destructible 
bead pearls. 24 in. 

length in gift box.... 

Finer grade, choice of 24 or 


60 in. length encased in blue 
plush jewel case with $5 
Cray. wesecccceses 





Cuff Links. An excellent sug- 
gestion for a young man’s gift. 
Loose link style with solid white 
gold fronts. Attractively engine 
turned, good weight and will give 
years of service. Single initial en- 

raved free. 

WE ss cicvcsn sé ceuree ° 





Military Brush Set with 
Case. Full Military style, fine 
quality bristles. Brushes have 
solid backs, ebony finish, 
water-proof aluminum set- 
tings. A popular gift item at a 

low price. Complete 


with K © ” 
i =— os ante: 5 $1 50 





Sterling Silver Belt 
Buckle. No. 5. It would 
be difficult to find a 
more attractive gift 
than this buckle. It is of 
sterling silver overlaid 
with three contrasting 
bands of gold which 


We Prepay Delivery» make it exceptionally 
Charges And distinctive. Initials en- 
Guarantee raved free. 
Satisfaction ach......... 


Pin Seal Bill Fold. 
A fine ee genuine 


leather Fold 


Girl’s White Gold 
Wrist Watch No. 25. 
Case is 14K white rolled 
gold, engraved with 
fancy design. Guaran- 





Girl’s Rectangular 
Wrist Watch No. 27. 
A beautiful and lasting 
graduation gift. 14K 
white rolled-gold en- 


wrinkling and lies flat 
when opened. as 
one pocket for per- 
sonal cards and two 
pockets for pass or 
identification cards, 
with ee 5 L 





teed six-jewel, lever graved case. Guaran- 
movement. Stem set teed 15 jewel, lever 
with blue stone. Brace- movement, latest style 
let of silk grosgrain oval face and sapphire 
ribbon. Gift winding crown. Gift 
box included. . ° box included $17 50 


Girl's Waltham Wrist Watches $35.00 and up 
Girl's Hamilton Wrist Watches $50.00 and up 











Sterling Silver Belt 
Buckle. No. 7. A good 
weight solid Sterling sil- 
ver belt buckle beauti- 
allows adjustment | to 


any length without put- 
ting holes in the belt and 


ia soe $2.00 





Gift Stationery. 
Twenty-four folded 
sheets of the finest 
parchment-fin- 
ished paper, letter 
size, with envelopes 
to match. Envel- 
opes have fancy 
colored linings and 
are tied with deco- 
rative ribbon. 
Comes in attrac- 
-— Gassins cov- 
ered gift 

ee $1 





x 

Imported Boutonierre. A 
cluster of spring flowers which 
will make a dress or coat look 
even fresher and more colorful. 
It contains delicate shades of 











Bath Torpedoes. Nine 
packets of excellent quality 
bath salts. Enough in each 
to soften and perfume the 
water. Wrapped in varied 
colored glassine and tied 
with ribbon to match. Our 
illustration cannot do justice 
to the attractive colorings. 










Ideal f dua- 
tion sift. Box of nace 00 





peach, rose, blue, red, lavender, No, 34 
yellow, and green, which will $] 75 
blend perfectly with any cos- ? 
cae. —_ oy a sift that will 

= ae Boy's Strap Watch. White Gold 


No. 32. Makes a most 
acceptable gift. i 
nickle case, guarant 
6 jewel lever . 
radium numerals and 
hands. 
strap with nickle buckle. d 
Gift box in- 
cluded 


Waltham Strap or Pocket Watches $25.00 up 
Hamilton Strap or Pocket Watches $50.00 up 





Boy’s 
Strap Watch. No. 34. 
Solid The gift he will be proud 
eed toown. 14K white rolled 


go! ng’ , case, 
uaranteed 11 jewel 
lever movement. Ra- 
iu numerals and 
hands. 


OO bands. Gi $18.75 





Fine leather 
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Aunt Lu encircled her with a strong arm. 
“You're worn out. You must stay in bed.” 
“T thought I’d get my clothes.” 62.3 
“You'll be all right after you’ve eaten an- 

other meal or two. This is Sunday morning.’’ 

“Yes,” said Ann. 

“There’s no service because there are 
wounded in all the churches. But the 
expect to clear out the Presbyterian Churc 
by evening. Stay in bed all day, and if you 
seem equal to it you may go with us to the 
meeting. Uncle Chris thinks it will be some- 
thing for you to remember.” 

Ann felt a pricking sensation in her cheeks, 
Bob was a Presbyterian—would he be there? 
“T’ll never tell,” said Ann to_ herself. 
“Never! Never!’’ 


Alt day there was commotion without 
and peace within. At four o’clock Ann 
ate with appetite; at five she walked across 
to the bureau with a firm step and took out 
a clean dress and clean under-garments. 
She looked at them curiously. What beau- 
tiful lace—crocheted by Aunt Lu! What 
fine stitches, set by Grandmother Fiddler! 
On the ankle band of the long white panta- 
lettes there was a button hole—what a 
miracle of skill! Suddenly she laughed and 
blushed. 

“‘Guess I ought to be switched!’’ 

At seven o’clock she walked out of the 
house with Uncle Chris on one side and Aunt 
Lu on the other. Her cheeks were pale, not 
because she was still weak, but because of 
what she saw—the broken fences, the littered 
streets. The three stepped to the curb and 
down, and a woman halted them. 

“Ann Longport! Is it true that you were 
wanes up in your Uncle Chris’s attic?” 


“Wasn't it awful?” 

“Tt didn’t seem so terrible.” 

“TI have ten wounded in my house. I’d 
like to go to church, but—”’ 

The Longports stepped up to the opposite 
curb. A woman met them there. 

“Ann Longport, is it true that you and 
the McClure boy were penried up in the 
McClure attic for three days?” 

“IT wasn’t penned up, except that I was 
afraid to come down,” said Ann wretchedly. 
“Bob was penned up, because he showed 
some Union officers the view from the roof.” 

“The idea! Wasn't it awful?” 

“Rather,” Aunt Lu answered. ‘There 
were fifteen Union soldiers there, too.” 

“What! What became of them?” 

“‘They got away at night,”’ explained Ann, 
seizing hold of Uncle Chris's hand. 

“She doesn’t feel like talking,’ explained 
Aunt Lu. 

Litter was still piled in the Square; the 
streets were rutted like country roads. The 
windows in Uncle Chris’s building were open 
and the attic sashes had been removed. 
Seeing people crowding into the church, 
Ann hung back. 

“I'd better not go in,” she said in panic. 

5 “Nobody’ll talk to you,’’ promised Aunt 

u. 

The rear seats were occupied by soldiers. 
The Union Army lay quietly in its battle 
lines, and in some companies permission 
was given to attend church. The Longports 
had to go through the throng to the front. 
There was loud whispering; it would be 
inhuman to expect silence among people 
just escaped from death. 

“They carried her to the cellar, and the 
next minute a shot went through the head- 
board of her bed.” 

“Ten women and children in the safe 
at the bank!” 

“The gable end crashed in.” 

“All,”—this voice had a wailing note,— 
“all my chickens gone!’ The woman 
spoke again in a louder tone, sharpened by 
threatened hysteria, ‘‘All my chickens gone!”’ 

‘‘Hush!”’ said a peremptory voice. 

Suddenly the voices grew more excited. 

“There’s Ann Longport!” 

“Guess she won't forget the battle in a 
hurry!” 

“Over there sits Bob with his father and 
mother!’ 

“All my chickens— 
again. 

“Hush!” came the peremptory reproof. 

From the back of the room came a chuckle, 
fromanother quarterasob. The minister rose. 

“Let us rise and sing ‘Praise God, from 
Whom All Blessings Flow’.” 

Some one moved to the organ, but the 
audience did not wait. A woman’s voice led, 
and a vast volume of singing filled the 
church and echoed far down the street. 

“Let us sing again!”’ cried the minister. 

After prayer and the reading of a psalm 
he made another announcement. 


” 


the voice began 
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“There are strangers here from all parts 
of the Union. If they did not believe in 
and His all-governing providence, they 
would not be at a religious service. No faith 
is more tried than that of a soldier. Let us 
have testimonies from our visitors.” 

Ann turned her head to see the men whio 
spoke. Some recited Scripture . passages, 
some. prayed, some declared their willingness 
to lay down their lives for the great cause, 
Looking at one grave face after another, 
she. saw a smile. Puzzled, she looked away 
and did that which she had thus far avoided 
doing—caught the eye of Bob McClure, 
Apparently he was trying to avoid her eye, 
for he looked away at once. Another speaker 
rose, and she looked back. This was a private 
who said that he was one of five brothers in 
the Army of the Potomac. Again Ann 
caught the smile which she had looked away 
to avoid; again avoiding it, she caught the 
eye of Bob. A vague connection between 
the two disturbed her. Unable to resist, 
she looked back once more, and at the same 
instant the smile was suddenly elevated 
and moved down the aisle atop of a tall 
figure. Her cheeks paled; she put a cold 
hand into that of Uncle Chris, 


"THE tall man proceeded to the front of 
the room. His suit was worn, the shoulder 
straps were tarnished. 

His face had an unnatural. whiteness, 

Ann looked across the church; Bob stared 
first at the stranger then at her. He fooked 
alarmed, beseeching; mysteriously he shook 
his head from side to side. 
. “My name is Seaton,” said a pleasant 
voice. ‘‘I’m going to tell a story of a special 
providence. On the evening of the first day 
of battle my Company was driven from 
Seminary Ridge through your pleasant 
town. No soldier likes to retreat, even with 
banners flying; still less does a soldier like to 


‘run. But that is what we did—hundreds of 


us, in;the hope that we might live to fight 
again. I, together with fourteen others, was 
caught in the alley back of a store—I have 
learned that the name-of the proprietor is 
Longport. We ran through the yard and 
up into an attic. 
. “In a short time, as you know, the Con- 
federates took possession of the town. 
Hundreds of our soldiers were shot down, 
and we too had this fate to look forward to. 
To attempt escape was to die or to be cap- 
tured. 

“Into the attic came, late in the afternoon, 
a young girl, fleeing like ourselves. Toward 
morning she realized that there were other 
occupants, and without making any outcry 
she-crept across the floor and vanished into 
a closet. We found on following her to re- 
assure her that there was an opening into 
the next attic, and that there a boy was im- 
prisoned because he had loyally guided the 
Union officers to a point of observation on 
the roof. 

“Creeping down to her uncle’s store, this 


young girl brought up bolts of cloth. These 


she made into wrappers, and in_ those, 
stealing out at night, we got away. Not one 
was captured. The Union has fifteen loyal 
soldiers whom she would not have if it were 
not for a Gettysburg girl.” 

There was a thunder of applause, and 
Ann struggled to rise. A Gettysburg girl, 
indeed! It was Bob McClure! She tried to 
cry out, “I didn’t! It was Bob!” but her 
voice was lost in her tight throat. 

“Sit down!” said Aunt Lu. ‘Stay here, 
Ann; no one will hurt you! They’re just 
proud.” 

Proud! Ann looked across the 9/STe. Bob's 
white face moved back and forth. He was 
shaking not only his head but his fist. But 
she would not keep still! She stood up at last. 

“They were not finished products,” said 
the officer. ‘But they saved the lives of 
fifteen men. I wish to express publicly my 
gratitude to Miss Longport. There’s,”’— 
would he never stop?—'‘there’s a saying 
about Susie—‘Sewing Susie’s stitching shirts 
for soldiers.’ Our Susie should be rechris- 
tened. I don’t know what her first name Is. 
The officer smiled at Ann. ‘‘To me she's 
Sewing Susie.” 

There was a burst of laughter, a burst of 
sobs, then applause. The soldier walked 
down the aisle, shook Ann’s paralyzed 
hand and went out. iY 

“All my chickens—” began the wailing 
voice, 

The minister rose. 

“We have lingered long in our happiness 
over victory and reunion. The president of 
the college will lead in prayer; then we shall 
sing, ‘Mine eyes have seen the glory ol the 
coming of the Lord,’ and afterwards go to 
our homes.” 
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The tall man’s suit was worn, the shoulder straps were tarnished. His face had an 
unnatural whiteness. When he had finished speaking there was a thunder of applause, 
and Ann struggled to rise 


CLUTCHING the hand of his niece, Uncle 
“™ Chris proceeded down the aisle the 
instant the amen was pronounced, The 
people crowded after them, the soldiers 
put out their hands. 

“Shake with me, Susie!’’ 

“You're the girl for the Union soldiers!” 

“God bless you, girlie!’’ 

In the vestibule stood Mrs. Nissly. There 
were tears in her eyes. 

“You're wild, Ann,” said she. ‘‘But you're 
smart! Who would ’a’ thought you could 
make fifteen wrappers! I often said to your 
aunt, I said—” 

Aunt Lu moved Ann on. “This child must 
get to bed.” 

“I said to your aunt; I said, ‘She could if 
she would,’ I’ said!” shrieked Mrs. Nissly. 

Ann glanced over her shoulder. The 

cClures also had taken precautions to 
avoid an ovation and were close behind. 
They were like three irregular steps, tall 

tr. McClure, then Bob, who was almost 
as tall, then fat little Mrs. McClure, who 
did not come to Bob’s shoulder, Upon them, 
in the thick shadows of the maple trees, 
Ann turned fiercely. 

‘I didn’t do it!” she cried in an anguished 
whisper. “It was Bob who did it.” 

Bob did what?” 

e made the wrappers.” 
.. Mr. McClure laughed a mighty laugh; 
it was probably the first natural sound heard 
in Gettysburg for four days. He took a 

Tmer grasp on his son’s arm. 

50 this is Sewing Susie!” 

Why, Ann!” said Uncle Chris reproach- 
ined “Why didn’t you say so in the meet- 


A “T said I’d kill her if she told,” said Bob 
ercely. “Do you suppose I want—” 
Of course!” Uncle Chris did not laugh 





heartily iike Mr. McClure; he merely 
chuckled. ‘Of course! I didn’t think. Of 
course!” And Uncle Chris chuckled again. 

“If you say so, I'll go back and tell all 
the people,” offered Ann. ‘‘He gave me all 
the crackers and had nothing but dried 
apples, and they give you awful pain. I,”— 
Ann burst into sobs,—‘‘I wanted to speak 
out, and he shook his fist at me. I'll run 
back, P’l—” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” said 
Mrs. McClure sharply. ‘‘You showed good 
common sense when you held your tongue, 
and also when you told us; and now we'll all 
show good sense and hold our tongues. 
Won’t we, Aunt Lu?” 

Aunt Lu had her arm tightly round Ann’s 
shoulders. 

“We will,” she said. “We'll shield the 
real Susie, and we'll get out the false Susie’s 
patchwork.” 

They had reached the College Church, 
where the light streamed out from door and 
windows. From within came low voices and 
now and then a moan. It was a queer place 
to conclude a final inquiry into such an 
unimportant subject. 

“But, Ann,” said Mrs. McClure, “‘why 
let Bob do all the sewing? Can’t you 
sew?” 

“‘Yes,”’ confessed Ann. Her hand held 
Aunt Lu’s in a taut grasp which expressed 
a thousand apologies and promises, Her 
face grew crimson; she heard in imagination 
a rich deep voice, ‘‘How’s you goin’ to make 
dish cloths and tea towels an’ quilts to keep 
house wid yo’ yellow-haired beau les’ you 
can sew?” It was a hateful, hideous recollec- 





tion, but it had in it a queer thrill. “I haven’t 

sewed much yet,” said Ann. “But I can | 

and I will.” | 
THE END. 


Graduation Gifts 


NGERSOLLS with a well-earned reputation for dependability, 
are fast acquiring a reputation for up-to-the-minuteness and 
sprightly good looks. For Ingersolls are constantly improved. 
Important style features like the “silver” metal dial are soon 
incorporated into the various models of the line. And so, more 
than ever before, Ingersolls are suitable as Graduation Gifts. 






Prices slightly 
higher in Canada 





YANKEE, $1.50 


This tamous Ingersoll now 
has an ‘antique’ bow — in- 
stead ot the old fashioned 
“ring”? bow. Notice in the 
illustration above how this 
new style gives the Yankee 
the air of a higher priced 
watch. Yankee Radiolite, 
tells time in the dark, $2.25. 





JUNIOR, $3.25 


Millions of Juniors havebeen 
sold for men and boys. Asa 
Graduation or Promotion 
Gift it will especially please 
the boy of grammar school 
age. It is small (12-size), and 
it has the new “silver’’ metal 
dial. Junior Radiolite (lu- 
minous) $4.00, 


WRIST WATCH 
$3.50 


Leadership is usually deserv- 
ed. There are more Ingersoll 
Wrist Watches made and 
sold than any other brand 
manufactured either here or 
abroad. Now in the new ton- 
neau-shape with “‘silver’’met- 
aldial. Wrist Radiolite, tells 
time in the dark, $4.00. 





WATERBURY 
in Rolled Gold-Plate Case 
Jeweled 
$8.00 


Many people don’t realize 
that the Ingersoll company 
makes watches of this charac- 
ter—socalled“‘gold watches.” 
The Waterbury has jeweled 
accuracy but it has sturdiness, 
too—which means thatit is 
a splendid watch for boys of 
high school age. In nickel 
case $4.50. 
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RELIANCE, $6.00 


7 Jewels 


The result of Ingersoll meth- 
ods applied in the jeweled 
watch field: 7 jewel accuracy 
at a price made possible by 
material and manufacturing 
resources unmatched in the 
timepiece industry. The Re- 
liance is eminently a Gradua- 
tion Gift. In rolled gold-plate 
case at $9.50. 


Ulustrations 
% actual size 





ECLIPSE $2.50 


Smaller and thinner than the 
Yankee, dependable like all 
Ingersolls, and now with a 
new “‘silver’” metal dial and 
specially designed figures and 
hands, the Eclipse is an ex- 
cellent timepiece and impres- 
sive value at $2.50. Eclipse 
Radiolite (luminous) $3.25. 





MIDGET, $3.25 


The Midget is pictured here 
because there are so many 
small boys and girls who 
deserve recognition for the 
standing with which they 
have passed to the nextgrade. 
A watch gives them a chance 
to learn punctuality. Midget 
Radiolite (luminous) $3.75. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. « New York « Chicago « San Francisco ~ Montreal 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


MucH of the intelligence that is expended 

in trying to decide what man is de- 
scended from would be better employed in 
trying to keep him from descending into 
something worse than he now is. 


In A ToRONTO FLOWER-SHOP it has been 
discovered that everything that is broadcast 
from a near-by radio station is received and 
made audible by the faucets in a metal sink, 


the sink itself. acting as a loud speaker. . 


Music can be clearly heard ten feet or more 
from the taps. .It is also said that in London 
a certain metal lamp pole has been found to 
act in the same way. Radio experts have so 
far been unable to explain these newest 
mysteries of wireless transmission. 


FRANCE Is GETTING WoRRIED about Alsace. 
The effort to administer the province as a 
mere department of France and to make the 
French language obligatory in the courts 
and schools has stirred up the independent 
spirit of the Alsatians, who are glad to be 
out of the German Empire but who have an 
intense attachment to their own way of 
living and of being governed. There is a 
strong party that has begun-to urge the 
creation of an independent Alsatian republic. 


It BEGiNs to appear that age, or at least 
what passes for age in athletics, may have 
more endurance though less speed than 
youth. In the recent Marathon race at 
Boston, the famous DeMar, on whose 
exploit we comment in another column,-was 
not the only “‘old’’ man to win distinction. 
DeMar, the winner is almost forty; the third 
place went to a man of forty-eight, the fifth 
place to a man of forty-one, and the seventh 
place to a runner of thirty-eight. And 
Stenroos, the Finn who won the last Olympic 
Marathon, was thirty-six. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


AFEW feeble old men marching raggedly 
to the slow music of muffled drums and 
muted brass, or riding in automobiles 
behind the band; after them a line of 
middle-aged men and: women—the Sons of 
Veterans and the womens’ auxiliaries; sur- 
vivers of the Spanish-American War; alert, 
well-set-up young men marching smartly 
and in nice alignment—members of the 
American Legion; Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls: The Memorial Day 
parade on its way to the cemetery. 

It is all sober, dignified and reverent. But 
just in front of the band are two boys, one 
on one side of the street, one on the other. 
As they tramp along they pass a baseball 
back and forth across the street. On the 
edge of the sidewalks down the line of 
march are peddlers selling little American 
flags or toy balloons or whips or frankfurters; 
and jin one field that the procession passes 
a noisy ball game is in progress, and over 
on the links the golfers are teeing off. 
do we honor the memory of those who gave 
their lives more than sixty years ago that 
we might live our lives in greater happiness 
and freedom. 

The boys are not wholly to blame. ‘‘The 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” 
but they look to the future rather than to the 
past. By nature neither the Civil War nor 
the Spanish-American War means anything 
to boys, and even the World War is only a 
childish memory. But Memorial Day repre- 
sents something too significant; too pre- 


cious, to lose, yet too elusive to be preserved 
‘by statutes and ordinances. To forbid 
‘games on that day is only to make the 
occasion irksomely associated with restraint. 
It is only through teaching and example and 
mental attitude that a better and more 
general observation will come. We are glad 
to think that there has been a change in 
that direction in the last few years. If there 
were no other praise to be bestowed’ upon 
the Boy Scouts,—and there is much,—the 
pervading and reverent spirit in which they 
take their part in the exercises of Memorial 
Day would be greatly to their credit. They 
are not the losers. To have a part in the 
annual ceremony by which those old men 
honor the memory of their long-departed 
comrades,. to stand uncovered and in forma- 
tion as the rifles of the firing squad speak 
arid the echoes of taps die away, is to gain 
something that no game could bestow. It 
makes them torch-bearers of our best 
traditions and our most precious memories. 


MAN AND THE MISSISSIPPI 


GREAT rivers, usually the indispensable 
servants of man, become terrifying 
monsters at times. Floods are among the 
natural catastrophes that have wrought 
the greatest destruction among the lives and 
theworks of the humanrace. The Mississippi, 
like other great rivers, is subject to such 
floods; one of the most remarkable of the 
long succession of them has occurred this 
spring. 

It is the nature of the Mississippi, which, 
through the lower part of its course flows 
through low-lying land, to overflow its banks 
in the spting and~deposit ‘the ‘rich alluvial 


‘ silt that its current carries on the surface of 


the ground. That is the origin of the fertile 
cotton land that borders the river in Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Louisiana. But the yearly 
floods of the Mississippi in the past left great 
areas swampy, pestilential, unfit for human 
life; and ever since the settlements reached 
the banks of the great river, men have 
dreamed of confining its waters between 
artificial banks or levees and of reclaiming 
millions of acres of this water-logged land for 
their own use. 

How much money and how much labor 
they have spent in this long battle with the 
river we do not know. Fifteen years ago one 
authority said that the national government 
had spent over two hundred millions of 
dollars on the Mississippi and its chief 
tributaries; and another one estimated that 
the government had spent since the Civil 
War less than half of what the states or local 
communities had spent. Levee building was 
undertaken in an especially systematic way 
under the direction of able engineers after 
the great flood of 1882; and for many years 
the levee builders seemed to be keeping 
ahead of the river. But within the past 
fifteen years destructive floods have recurred 
with increasing frequency. The trouble is 
that levees cause the river to deposit its silt 
in its own bed instead of on the adjacent 
land, as it used to do. So the bed keeps rising, 
the levees must keep rising too, and at last 
the river flows along, elevated many feet 
higher than the land on either side, and con- 
fined only by artificial man-made banks. 

These banks usually serve their purpose 
well, but under exceptional strains some of 
them do crumble and break, and then we 
have the kind of disaster that .has lately 
shocked the country. There is reason to fear 
that the levee system may eventually reach 
the limit of its effectiveness, if it has not 
already done so; that it may end by raising 
the bed of the Mississippi so far above its 
natural level that no banks, however solidly 
constructed, can restrain it in time of flood. 
That would be a blow to the prosperity of 
the river country, for it would mean the 
return of great areas of highly cultivated 
land to unproductive swamp and jungle. 

Not every engineer believes that this is 
what is going to happen to the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley. Some of them are sure the 
levees will continue to confine the river for 
an indefinite period if they are built with 
increasing solidity and kept in perfect repair. 
But it is bound to bea costly fight, and there 
will be occasions at least when the river will 
._prove too strong for all its carefully con- 
structed bonds. One interesting suggestion, 
of which we shall hear more in the future, is 
for the use of artificial lakes or reservoirs 
along the course of the Mississippi and some 
of its great tributaries. Into these reservoirs 
it would be the plan to turn the flood waters 
in the spring and to impound them there 
until the danger’is past. The strain on.the 
levees farther south would thus be dimin- 
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ished, and the likelihood of their ‘collapse 
would be correspondingly reduced. There 
are engineering problems and difficulties 
aplenty in connection with this idea, but none 
that seem fatal to it. It may be that in the 
end man will find it easier and safer to con- 
trol the Father of Waters by humoring him 
and beguiling him, in this way, than by 
trying to curb him strictly within the narrow 
limits of an inadequate channel. 


CLARENCE DEMAR 


\ \ 7 HEN a man thirty-nine years old wins 
a Marathon race over more than one 
hundred and fifty competitors, and under a 
broiling sun, and when the victory is his 
fifth, he becomes an object of interest not 
only to other athletes and to coaches but to 
physiologists and even to psychologists. 
People want to know how he did it, what he 
eats, how he trains, how he lives. 

Clarence DeMar’s’ personal appearance 
would not attract attention anywhere. He is 
of medium height,—perhaps a little above 
the average,—spare, thin-faced. His color is 
healthy, but not high or deeply tanned. His 
chest is not noticeably larger than that’ of 
most men, nor does he appear to be unusu- 
ally muscular; but he does look physically 
hard and fit. 

His life is and always has been remarkably 
simple. He did not begin to run until he was 
toners years old, and he has always 
been his own trainer and dietitian. For a 
time he lived wholly on a vegetarian diet, 
and gave it up, not because he’ found it 
inadequate to his needs, but merely because 

_it was inconvenient as a matter of domestic 
economy. Now he takes a mixed diet of 


' méat, fish, bread; potatoes, with’ plenty of” 
‘fruit and‘vegetables, but with a preponder-* 


ance of what he calls “those sawdust things,” 

meaning thereby chiefly cereals made from 

whole grains. In other words, he eats a little 

of everything, but he lays great stress on 

eating slowly and thinking as little as pos- 

—_ about what his food is going to do to 
im. 

That same lack of self-consciousness 
characterizes his attitude toward life in 
general. He doesn’t worry, doesn’t allow 
himself to become nervous. Such training as 
he takes is general rather than particular. 
Instead of walking the half-mile from his 
home to the railway station where he takes 
the 7.13 train for his work in a printing office, 
he usually runs, at an easy jog-trot. Some- 
times he runs the three or four miles to 
Malden, the next town, and takes the train 
there. When he reaches the city he usually 
runs the mile or so to his place of business, 
but always at a comfortable pace. Thus he 
does not have to train for a special race. He 
is always in training. 

DeMar has never used either tobacco or 
liquor in any form. He has long given gener- 
ously of his time to public service as a scout 
master and as the teacher of a boys’ class in 
Sunday school. He discourages boys from 
attempting long-distance running until they 
are fully grown, and he sets an example for 
them in modesty, in a just attitude toward 
the place of athletics in the more important 
affairs of life, and in his rigid refusal to allow 
offers of money to change that attitude or to 
tempt him into the ranks of professionalism. 
No one can know him, as the writer of this 
knows him, without feeling that his mental 
‘eng and balance have had much to do with 

is victories. 
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A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 

AS the days passed, the great flood on the 

lower Mississippi and its southern tribu- 
taries grew more instead of less serious. An 
area as great as that of the state of Maséa- 
chusetts was under water by the last of April, 
and on much of it the water was from ten to 
twenty feet deep. Thousands of men labored 
to keep the levees high enough to confine 


the flood waters within the channel, but. 


frequent breaks occurred in spite of all that 
could be done to prevent them. The flood 
is said to be the greatest since the famous 
one of 1882, and perhaps even more disas- 
trous. The situation along the Red and 
Arkansas rivers was quite as alarming. The 
Red Cross organized a relief service that did 
its best to succor the 250,000 refugees who 
had been driven from their homes, and Presi- 
dent Coolidge appealed to the country for 
$10,000,000 to carry on the work of mercy. 


May 26, 127 


In order to save the city of New Ork 
from inundation levees south of the city \,. 
dynamited, and a thousand square mile: , 
the low-lying delta lands were flooded. 


NOW THE “DARK RAY” 


ME: JOHN L. BAIRD, the Englishn.. n 
who invented the process of televisi: a, 
has now demonstrated in his laboratory |.is 
“dark ray,” which he claims will penetrate 
fog, smoke and the darkness of night so 1s 
to reveal whatever is hidden behind those 
obstructions to vision. He declares that |iis 
rays, thrown from a peculiar sort of search- 
light, have sixteen times the power of or- 
dinary light, and that they a neg an actual 
sound on meeting a solid object. He believes 
they will make navigation and aérial flight 
possible and safe in heavy fog and will make 
surprise attacks in warfare well-nigh im- 
possible. A steamer plying between London 
and Dundee is to be equipped with the Baird 
“owl eye” in order to give the invention a 
practical test. 


RHEIMS CATHEDRAL RESTORED 


DAY the famous cathedral at Rheims, 
France, which was so nearly destroyed 
by German gun fire during the Great War, 
is to be reopened for religious services. The 
work of restoration has been successfully 
done, largely by the help of contributions 
from the United States, England and Den- 
mark, though most of the original glass and 
the interesting mediéval statues that filled 
the scores of niches on the east front were 
completely destroyed. 


ITALY’S “(CHARTER OF LABOR” 


Bs gem nerenbe has ~issued'a decree settin 


‘forth the relations between capital an 
labor on which the Fascist government will 
insist. Both capital and labor must be or- 
ganized in state-controlled associations, and 
all their agreements with regard to wages 
and conditions of work must be the subject 
of contracts made by the eave of 

hese associations acting collectively for the 
mployers and the workmen. Strikes and 
rt are forbidden on any ground. State 
“corporations” oversee all the relations be- 
tween capital and labor, and special courts 
are established as arbiters of last resort in 
any controversies that may arise. It does 
not appear that Mussolini has any intention 
or any desire to engage the state in actual 
management of production, but he means 
to use its power to keep production constant | 
and efficient. 


WHAT GOES ON IN MEXICO 


FFAIRS in Mexico are as disturbed as 
ever, and there is evidence of a revolu- 
tionary movement of serious importance 
there. The Mexican government accuses the 
Roman Catholic prelates of encouraging 
this movement; it has executed at least one 
priest as a rebel and deported eight bishops 
of important dioceses, including the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico, who is the head of the 
church in that country. Only a very few 
Catholic bishops still remain at their posts, 
and it is grobante that they too will eventu- 
ally be deported. The kind of disorder that 
prevails is illustrated by the attack made by 
a party of bandits on a railway train in the 
state of Jalisco. Scores of men, women and 
children—more than one hundred in all 
—were killed by the bullets of the ban- 
dits, among them the daughter of former 
President Obregon. The desperadoes got 
two hundred thousand pesos from the ex- 
press car, besides what they took from the 
passengers, living or dead. Whether they 
were in any real sense of the word revolu- 
tionists, or simply savage and remorseless 
criminals, is not quite clear. 


AND IN CHINA 


HE dissension within the Nationalist 

party, or Kuomintang, continues. It had 
not by the last of April come to an actual 
collision between the moderates, led by 
General Chiang Kai-shek, and the Commu- 
nist leaders, who control at Hankow, but 
it was believed that a decisive set-to be- 
tween the two parties could not be far off. 
Chiang was engaged in strengthening him- 
self at Nanking and Shanghai, and if he ‘inds 
he can depend on his army he will doubtless 
move on Hankow. That city is the present 
storm center of China. Nearly eight hundred 
foreigners, including sixty-eight Americans, 
were still in Hankow at last reports, pro- 
tected by the American and British gunboats 
that lie in the river. The foreign warships 
both at Hankow and at Shanghai were under , 
continual sniping from the Chinese on the 
river banks. 
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MISCELLANY 





Historic Calendar 





Drawn by L. F. Grant 
May 27, 1703. St. Petersburg founded 
He built his burg in swamps, on piles and 
piers, 
And named it for his saint; the great Czar 
Peter - 
Could never dream that men in after years 
Would dare suggest that ‘‘Leningrad” was 
neater, 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD 
The Companion’ s. Religious Article 


| ig soe GEORGE II of England set at 
least one example which has commended 
itself to thoughtful and cultured people 
when he rose to his feet and stood during the 
rendering of the Hallelujah Chorus in 
Handel’s ‘“‘Messiah.’’ We are reminded as 
we hear it that it comes early in that great 
oratorio, and that much heart-rending 
tragedy follows this anthem of triumph. We 
sometimes wonder if it is in the right place. 

The place where the celestial chorus oc- 
curs in the Book of Revelation raises the 
same question. They are singing in heaven, 
“The kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; 
and He shall reign forever and ever,” a long 
time before the kingdoms themselves are 
aware of any such spiritual transformation. 
The woman clothed in the sun has yet to 
make her perilous escape with her child 
from the fury of the pursuing dragon. The 
beast with the terrible heads and horns and 
crowns has not as yet received his deadly 
wound. Babylon has not yet fallen. Satan is 
not yet bound. The battle of Armageddon is 
yet to be fought. 

The whole future seems uncertain; yet 
the song goes on. 

If we consider the time when aye wrote 
the book, we find no more cheerful outlook. 
Nero was on the throne, as many scholars 
believe. Injustice and persecution were en- 
throned, and the souls of the martyrs were 
crying ‘“‘How long, O Lord, how long?”’ And 
yet they were singing in heaven that the 
kingdoms of the world were becoming the 
kingdoms of our Lord! 

If anyone could really think so when 
the New Testament books were in process of 
writing, we can think so now. We need not 
conceal from ourselves a single ominous fact. 
But some kingdoms are certainly drawing 
nearer to the ideals of essential righteousness. 

_There is a greater reverence in the scien- 
tific mind, and a more constructive aspect 
in the formulation of scientific discoveries, 
than in former generations. If there still are 
those who believe science to be inherently 
irreligious, they are not the people who 
know best the scientific spirit. There is a 
More genuine honesty in business and a 
More sincere regard for truth in advertising. 

ere is gerieral recognition in the business 
world of the responsibilities of power. 

We need not think of “kingdoms” wholly 
a geographical divisions of territory, or 
spheres of political control. Some very wide 
areas of human thought and action are 
steadily becoming more religious in their 
Spirit, : 

_ We cannot yet afford to change the posi- 
tion of the triumphant anthem in the ora- 
torio of the centuries. Even now we may sing 
in hope and expectation that the kingdoms 
of the world are in process of becoming 


what was affirmed in the prophetic song of 
heaven. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 
1, What creature changes its color when 
Placed cn objects of different colors? 
2, What was “George Eliot’s” real name? 
3. In what lay the strength of Samson, the 
mighty man whose story is told in the Bible? 


4. What city i ; 
ma o* called the Venice of the 


5. Who wrote the opera““Carmen’’? 


6. In what city is the University of 
Michigan? 

7. What Chinese leader, not long’ de- 
ceased, is: regarded as the inspirer of the 
present revolutionary movement? 

8. What is the greatest ship-building cen- 
ter of the world? 

On which side of forest trees are moss 
and lichens found in the greatest abundance? 

10. Who discovered the existence of the 
“waves” used in radio transmission and 
wireless telephony? 

11. In what city is the Parthenon? 

12. What baseball player is famous as a 
home-run hitter? 

13. Who was the first woman to have her 
statue erected in the United States capital? 

14. Which is the larger, Brazil or the 
United States (excluding Alaska)? 

15. In what play, by what author, does the 
character of Wendy occur? 

16. What two Roman cities were de- 
stroyed by an eruption of Mt. Vesuvius? 

17. What bird migrates ten thousand 
miles from its winter home to its nesting 
ground? 


18. What famous author is a first cousin |* 


of Premier 


Stanley Baldwin of Great 
Britain? 


19. Who is the most famous American} 


Marathon runner, and how old is he? 
20. Name three of the ancient ‘“‘Wonders 
of the World.” , 
The answers to these questions are on 
page 371. 
APPRECIATION 


RS. DAMON is a more than ordinarily 
painstaking housekeeper, especially in 
the matter of cleanliness. Rooms must be 
swept and dusted just so often, window 
draperies washed and the kitchen floor 
scrubbed, “‘whether they need it or not,” as 
her husband says; and it is one of her little 
secret grievances that John does not always 
notice the improvements unless she men- 
tions them. 
“T suppose you’d never know I’d done a 
thing to that kitchen floor if I didn’t call 
your attention to it,”’ she says now and then. 


“Why, yes, my dear, it looks fine. Shines | | 


like a new penny,” says John graciously, and 
Mrs. Damon sighs and resigns herself to the 
inscrutable ways of men. 

One day last summer, when his wife was 
to return from a little vacation, Mr. Damon 
thought he would prepare a surprise for her. 
So he got out the mop, the scrubbing brush 
and the pail and after half an hour’s hard 
work felt that the kitchen floor was immac- 
ulate. 

When Mrs. Damon came in she looked 
round somewhat suspiciously, but made no 
comment. In a spirit of fun Mr. Damon re- 
marked, ‘I suppose you’d never know I'd 
done a thing to that kitchen floor if I didn’t 
call your attention to it.” 

Mrs. Damon looked at it more closely. 
“Why, no, dear,” she said. ‘‘Have you?” 


THE BLUE RIBBON LIST 


EADERS who have seen “The Big 
Parade”’ will recall Karl Dane, the tall, 
gangling youth whose awkwardness and pic- 
turesque ugliness were such an effective foil 
to the manly beauty of John Gilbert. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer is now starring him with 
George K. Arthur, who has long been known 
as a very clever comedian and character 
actor. The first picture in which they ap- 
pear together is ‘Rookies,’ listed below. 
Paramount's latest Richard Dix picture, 
“Knock-out Reilly,” is disappointing. The 
film, as its name implies, centers about a 
prize fight, and Dix does little more than 
display his skill as a boxer. Its appeal is 
bound to be limited. 


The Outlaw Dog—F. B. O. 

This dog was given a bad name, but he vindicated 
himself, by foiling a mail robbery and preventing a 
train wreck. ‘‘Ranger”’ 

Grinning Guns—Universal 

A cowboy and a superannuated newspaper editor 
together rid a Western town of its undesirable ele- 
ment. Jack Hoxie 
Rookies—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Life in a military training camp humorously pre- 
sented in a comedy with Karl Dane and George K. 
Arthur 
Chang—Paramount j 

An extraordinary picture of native life in the jun- 
gles of Siam. Made by the explorers Merian Cooper 
and Ernest Schoedsack, who also made ‘‘Grass”’ 
Lovers—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ‘ 

The corroding effects of scandal powerfully pre- 
sented. Ramon Novarro, Alice Terry 
The Yankee Clipper—Producers’ Distributing Cor- 
poration : 

An exciting race between two ocean greyhounds 
under rival flags to win the prize of the tea trade with 
China. William Boyd, Elinor Fair 








Insist on this red 
Nothing without it 





‘which underwear is best, the sooner he knows just 
where to get money’s most, in fit, wear, and com- 
fort, for the rest of his life. That’s why “B. V. D.” 
underwear’s world-leadership grows so steadily. 


“B.V. D.” Union Suits, with famous patented 
features. Youths’ sizes 24 to 34, 85c,size 36, 
$1.00. Men’s sizes, $1.50. 


Popular “B. V. D.” coat-cut undershirts and 
knee-length drawers, 85c a garment. 


“B. V. D.” running pants, for track and gym, are 
made in different materials at various prices. 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY, Inc., N. Y. 
Sole Makers “B. V. D.” Underwear 


The Sutiner a Man Learns. 


“Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V. D.’ Best!” 





woven label. 
is “B.V.D.” 


© 1927 The B. V. D. Co., Inc. 
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Always on that high plane of both quality and 
visibility where bath soap should be. 


“It floats” 
IVORY SOAP 


99%, % PURE 


© 1927, P. &G. Co. 














Knocks Corns 


INSTANTLY 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the wonderful 
medication in this thin, comfortable plaster. You 
walk, play, dance in comfort. No more nag- 
ging foot pains; no dangerous applications of 
acids and ‘poisons. 


Medicated COMFITAPE 
Absorbs ali hard gr without inju: 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. Bigs 






Is Soothing 





For Baby’s Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 


Cuticura Talc 











juare ts most families year or more. 
‘Send $i and if not satisfied after trying, get fullrefund 





COMFITAPE LABORATORY, Box Y Burlington, Vt. 
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All day long—hair smoothly in place! 


Ask any 10 
College Men 


how they keep their 
hair in place... 


If you want the straight dope on how 
to make unruly hair lie down—ask a 
college man. 

Or ask 10 college men. 

We ourselves actually talked to 958 
college students—went all over the 
country to see them. And we found?— 

The hair dressing college men prefer 
above all others is—Stacomb! 

And why? . Because, they told us, 
Stacomb really does keep your hair in. 

-place—smooth, right—all day long. 

And more!—Stacomb never makes your 

hair look sticky. Nor dried out, as when you 


wet it with water. Stacomb is actually bene- 
ficial—it helps to prevent dandruff. ; 


Stacomb comes as a combing cream—in jars 
and tubes—and now in the popular new liquid 
form as well, All drug and department stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 4 
Dept. AB-50, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
Original, cream form New liquid form 0 


) 
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Grow Faster 
ONCE safety is assured, the growth 
of your money depends entirely 
upon the rate of interest you receive. 
With interest compounded semi-annu- 
ally, money doubles itself in 20 years at 


34%Q%, in 16 years at 41%4%, in 13 years 
at 544% — in only 11 years at 64%. 














Put your money into our current offer- 
ings of First Mortgage Bonds, which 
pay 6%% with safeguards that have 
resulted in our time-tested record. 


$100, $500 and $1,000 SmrTH BONDS 
are sold outright for cash or under a 
plan that pays the full rate of bond 
interest — 614% — on regular monthly 
payments of $10, $20, $50 or more. 
Mail the form below for our booklets. 


THE F H_ SmirH Co 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE Y. C. LAB 


The ‘National Society for Ingenious ‘Bays 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS 


IV. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS 


BY COUNCILOR LOUIS H. YOUNG, S.B., S.M. 
Assistant Professor of Physics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


in this series, you are well acquainted 

with the principles upon which an elec- 
tric motor operates. This week it will be of 
interest to continue the story by noting the 
different kinds of direct current motors and 
observing their operation. 

As we know, a “‘magnetic field” is the first 
necessity in a machine which is, like the 
dynamo, to produce or, like the motor, to 
convert electrical energy. This magnetic 
field may be in theory Jovelened by a so- 
called permanent magnet. A very small and 
feeble motor could quite well be built this 
way. There is very little necessity for this, 
however, since the very current which the 
motor.is to use can itself be utilized to aug- 
ment the magnetic field. The electromagnets 


| Ngee a reading of the previous articles 


created by winding turns of wire about the ; delivering no power. Since this-resistance Is 


two poles are known as the ‘field coils.” 
The term armature is already familiar. Let 






Mains 


Storting Box 


Fig. 17 


us now see the wiring details which differ- 
entiate the several types of motors—for they 
have very different uses. 

A shunt motor has its field .winding in 
parallel with the armature, as in Fig. 17. A 
series motor has its field winding directly in 
series with the armature, as in Fig. 18. As 
these are very different methods of wiring, 
we might expect the two types of motors to 
behave differently in operation. 

Let us first examine the starting operation 
of a shunt motor. The field winding has a 
large resistance and the armature a small 
one. The current that flows in the field 
winding depends upon the resistance of that 
particular branch of the electrical circuit. 








What More for Boys? 


HERE else than within the membership 
of the Y. C. Lab can a boy obtain so 
many and so varied benefits, financial as well 
as scientific? This week an informing article on 
electric motors by a scientist at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Last week an 
article on ship-model construction by another 
authority. We shan’t spoil the surprise of next 
week so soon, but perhaps you will find an 
article on making pottery, constructing an 
indoor golf game, learning to make linoleum 
cuts or building your own chemical laboratory. 
And all the while that this is going on, one or 
more boys every week receive substantial 
awards for their own achievements. A $5.00 
Award goes to some boy every time The Com- 
panion is published. Special Awards frequently 
supplement them. Every three months some 
worthy boy receives an award of $100.00 for his 
ability, and once a year the Lab establishes a 
boy at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology under a full-tuition scholarship. 
It all begins when you clip the coupon below. 


ELECTION COUPON 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


I am a boy .. . years of aye, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. 


Send me full particulars of the Y. C. Lab, and 
an Election Blank upon which I may submit 
my name for Associate Membership. 
PN oxic been Gada eeuane censors 


PES Scien edb S665 bee oiuee 
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The current that flows in the armature | 


depends upon the armature resistance and 
also upon the power being delivered by the _ 
motor. Consequently, at the instant of start-" 
ing the armature.current depends only upon 
the armature resistance,-since the ‘motor is 


small, the current -will be -very -high unless 


‘means are taken to control it. In fact’in 


motors of more than one horsepower this 


‘high starting current would cause serious 
damage. 


The arrangement used for this purpose is 
shown in Fig. 17 and is called a starting box. 
It usually has three terminals, marked 
A, Land F. The connections are made to the 


‘motor as shown: The remainder of the unit 


consists of a resistance 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, a 
contact arm which may be moved about the 
point P to make'contact with the resistance, 
and a small electromagnet, M. If we move 
the starting handle to the position 1, we 


‘introduce the resistance 1 to 6 in series with 


the armature and thus keep the armature 
current within a safe value. Moving ‘the 


‘handle up to the next tap, 2, reduces the 


resistance in series, and as the handle - 
proaches tap 6 the resistance gradually 
decreases. When the starting handle reaches 
6, all resistances are cut out, and the motor 
runs at its normal speed. The arm is held in 
this position by the electromagnet M. If the 


‘switch at the mains is opened, the current to 


the electromagnet is stopped, and the 


‘electromagnet ceases to operate, the arm S 


returning to the starting position. 
Large series motors also require a starting 


‘box. This is the device which the motorman 


operates to control the speed of an electric 
éar. The details are shown in Fig. 18. 
Now let us examine the peculiarities of 
shunt and sertes motors, while in operation. 
The diagrams which tell the whole story are 


shown in Fig. 19 and are known as ‘‘char- 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE YoutTH’s COMPANION 


acteristic’ curves. Suppose, for example, 
that we are comparing a series and a shunt 
motor each of five horsepower. If we vary 
the load:the motor was carrying and measure 
the speed at the various loads, we obtain the 
curves marked ‘‘speed.” At zero load (where 
horsepower is zero) the shunt motor is run- 
ning at a slightly higher speed than at five 
horsepower oad. Note, however, that at 
conditions of ‘‘no load” the series motor runs 
at a dangerously high speed. In fact an 
unloaded series motor will “run itself to 
destruction,”” which means that its speed 
will get so high that the armature will burst 
if it is operated without a load. For this 
reason a series motor should never be allowed 
to operate without a load; that is, without 
being attached to a mechanism which re- 
quires work for its operation. 
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SERIES 
Fig /9 
(To be continued) 
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This seal on niinu- 

factured pro:'ucts 

certifies tests »iade 
by the ¥.C. Lab 





78th Weekly $5 Award 


HE postcard projec. 
tor pictured her. is 
the work of Membv+ J. 
Dillard Collins (14) of 
Cranford, N. J. ‘I will 
give the curious evolu- 
tion of this postcard pro- 
jector,” says eniber 
Collins, ‘‘as well as its 
description. I was trying 
to burn a piece of p per 
witha reading glass, !ut, 
as the day was a little 
misty, I could not get it 
to burn. Asa cloud went 
over,the sun, I saw the image of the cloud on the 
paper. This gave me the idea of a projector. | ex- 
perimented by throwing the image of a photo- 
graph negative on a screen. The results were as 
good as I had hoped, but I was not satisfied with 
the pictures, as, of course, the natural colors ina 
negative are reversed. So I tried to throw a 
large cross, drawn on a piece of paper, on the 
screen. It worked well, so I tried postcards. ~ 
“After getting the best position for the illu- 
mination .(an .electric lamp), I proceeded te 
construct my projector. I found the distance of 
one ‘conjugate focus ‘of the lens so that the 
other might be 10 ft. away.-The distance was 
about 1 ft. Then.I found a box alittle shorter 
than the shorter. conjugate focal length. The. 
box was 11 in. by 7 in. by 6 in. It once had a. 
sliding cover, but I cut pieces of thin sheet-iron 
to fit in the grooves. The last piece toward the 
postcard end of the ‘box was bent up in the’ 
middle, and a sheet-iron box with a hole cut iu 
one side to admit an electric lamp was set over: 
the opening. Inside the bent piece of iron was 
placed a piece of a tin can to act as a reflector. 
The postcard was placed leaning against a bar 
across the end of the box; the card was set ona 
slant to get enough light from the bulb, which 
was not quite far enough in front of it. The lens 
(the reading-glass) was ‘fitted on another tis 
can, which slid in a hole cut in the front of the 
box so that the picture could be focussed. The 
lens:was 4 in. in diameter. ; , 

“The postcard must be put in upside dowa 
to get the picture on the screen right side up. A 
50-watt lamp gives enough light to show the 
pictures on a screen 10 ft. away. A more power 
ful lamp heats up the lamp house too much.’ 
The projector cost me nothing except the exten- 
sion cord, ‘plug and socket; and I get a great 
deal of fun out of it.” 

Here is a project which from the excellent 
description .of Member Collins can be easily 
duplicated by. the Lab eg ej with much 
pleasure and profit as the result of a compara 
tively small amount of work. i 
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PostTcARD 


The Landslide for the Lab. 
Our Great Postal-Card V ote 


ERE are more comments of readers who 
want to see the Lab page every week: 

ROBERT E. GRISWOLD, Scottville, Mich. 
—‘‘The Youth’s Companion hardly looked 
like the same magazine this week with the 
Y. C. Lab page left out. Although I am too old 
to be a Member of the Lab, I certainly watch 
for your projects eagerly. I have them all put 
away in a scrapbook, and when I opened the 
magazine the other day and the Y. C. Lab 
page wasn’t there I felt almost as though you 
had made a mistake and sent me some other 
paper. Keep the Y. C. Lab page coming!” 

LOUIS C. MUELLER, Baltimore, Md.— 
“By all means continue the weekly article de 
voted to the activities of the Y. C. Lab and the 
highly beneficial news of boys’ craftsmanship. 

DAVID H. TOTTEN, Bellingham, Wash.— 
“It would be a mistake, I believe, to discon- 
tinue the Y. C. Lab page for boys. The settling 
of the boy problem involves not the donts 
but the do’s. I am in charge of two Pioneer 
Clubs and one Comrade Club and find them 
of great help. The boys of the Comrade Club 
have decided to send for the center-board 
sailing skiff and assemble it as a club project. 
We will pay for it by soliciting ads from sport- 
ing goods stores and like corporations. 

W. H. SWETT, Long Beach, Calif—“I 
have taken this valuable paper for over 
years; wish that I might have had ‘his ad- 
vantage in my youth. The Youth's Coinpanion 
is primarily a young people’s paper and 4 
builder of character; by all means have the 
Lab page in every issue. I know that it is of 
great help and benefit to thousands of boys 
and young men.” 
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gre Pal! 


What fun! Young America never knew 
its equal, — the WHITE, the maximuin 
in water travel pleasure. 

To the fishing pool up stream — the 
dance across the lake — or just ‘“‘ram- 
bling” round — What a vacation Pal! 


A WHITE at the shore of your camp 
puts hours of Vacation delight at your 
command. 


You'll find the WHITE built to meet 
your expectations. Priced to invite your 
purchase. 


Write today for free illustrated catalog. 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 


166 White St., 
Old Town, Maine 
Canoe Builders Since 1890 
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PUCKESCOPE: o.sciicate-power 


telescope. 
THE POCKET TELESCOPE ¢1,. vost pocket. oe, Compete m with casey 
$2.00. Atdealer or direct, postpaid. a. eoneg baek 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
902 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 








CELEBRATE 4th OF JULY 
Get ourcatalog of fireworks and 
1001 novelties for any sort of 
celebration, now. It’s free for 
the asking. We ship same day 
orders received. 


Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
1800 Ella St., Cincinnati, O. 











Bicycle I Electric Generator Lamp 
eries needed. Weighs only 12 
oun ard s,, Throws. clear beam i hg 

wl Re = hour . Send $5.00, Shy 











30 Days Free Trial = 
on al! MEAD Bicycles 


rer 1927°Mo | Modets weeds rene een Tedt di- 


mipe AGENTS WANTED to ride and exhibit 
sample. jig money.. models $21.50 up. 
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ROSE COLD THE CAUSE and CURE 


Get Dr. Hayes’ 80-page book 





V Er ports from former suf- 

HA Y » - £ with report: 

AS 7 HMA home and have stayed cured 
for from 5 to 30 years after 


following the Hayes Method 
of constitutional treatment. Sent FREE to any applicant 
with blank for free examination. 


Address: P,. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
and ask for Bulletin Y-273. 


CHAFING xs RASHES, 


promptly relieved and 
4 4 ew applications of 


Resinol 
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is gti jOmnayer one meer Misael 
[N.W. School of Taxidermy, 2505 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


OYS and men 
have made 
canoe trips on 


every interest- 
ing river in America 
and Europe. One 
young man actually 
started in a canoe 
from Vancouver and 
paddled and sailed 
all the way to Dover, 
England. Others 
have been the whole 
length of the Missis- 
sippi River and up 
and down the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts, 


Plan Your Canoe Trip Now! 


By DILLON WALLACE 





These three fellows were photographed just as 


they started out on a long trip in Maine. 
canoe is pretty low in the water, and paddling is 
much heavier and harder on account of their load. 
But oe can set out confident — they are not 


where, you’re always 
likely to run into a 
cold spell. And under 
no circumstances neg- 
lect to take a change 
of clothing, complete. 
The colds you will 
save yourself from 
catching will more 
than compensate for 
the extra weight. 
Provide also half a 
dozen big’ bandana 
handkerchiefs. They 
do not cost much, 
and they always| 
prove useful. | 


Their 





Mackenzie rivers. 

Most of us make shorter trips than these, 
but they can be just as pleasant. There is one 
sure rule. The best trip always starts weeks, 
even months, before you dip your paddle in 
the water. The more carefully you plan 
your trip the better time you will have 
when the great day finally arrives. 

If you make your plans now, you will 
know well in advance where you are going, 
and what kind of a canoe will suit you best, 
whether for rapids, for a large, quiet river, 
or for small, shallow creeks. A canoe should 
not be bought in too much of a rush. You 
must think it over carefully. Do your best to 
find out what company makes the best 
canoes for your particular purpose. If you 
are doubtful, don’t order one until you have 
carefully examined the catalogue and price 
list, which all reputable makers will be 
glad to send you. 


The Best Types of Canoe 


For all around work, you may find the 
canvas-covered cedar canoe the most use- 
ful. It should be well ribbed, and it should 
have long planking throughout. If it is con- 
structed with too much short or “‘patched 
work” lumber, it is liable to become “hogged”’ 
—that is, to sag at the ends. The cruising 
canoe, likely to encounter rough water on 
large lakes, should not have too flat a floor 
and should be rather full at the bow and 
stern. For placid water and shallow streams, 
a very flat-bottom canoe is often preferable. 
It has less draft, and when not loaded is 
steadier. 

For a cruise of from two to four weeks, a 
sixteen-foot canoe with a thirty-three-inch 
beam and a depth of twelve. or thirteen 
inches is large enough for two persons. For 
three persons, an eighteen-foot canoe is 
necessary, built proportionately wider. and 
deeper. A canvas canoe smaller than sixteen 
feet is not practicable for cruising and is 
generally unsafe in any but the most gentle 
rapids. For canoe camping trips, don’t buy 
a canoe with decks. They add much to 
weight and make the portages (carries) 
doubly hard. 

Paddles for river trips should be strong 
and stiff. You may have to use them for 
poling upstream against stiff currents. No 
matter where you go, take a spare paddle. 


Personal Outfits 

Be as systematic as possible in selecting your 
outfit. Let each man make a check list of 
the clothing and toilet articles he will need, 
and then let the party go over the list care- 
fully together and make sure that there is 
no unnecessary duplication. Most fellows 
can get along, for example, by sharing such 
things as soap, mosquito dope and first-aid 
equipment. 

Don’t overload with clothing. Wear 
woolen socks—high ones, if you have ’em, 
that come over your trouser legs. Don’t 
wear stiff-soled shoes. You will be kneeling 
most of the time, and it’s no fun getting 
cramps in your toes. Oil-tanned moccasins 
are gi Heavy wading shoes are also good. 
On several easy trips, I have worn plain 
ordinary sneakers and found them most 
satisfactory. For wading on a bottom of 
jagged rocks or round, slippery boulders, 
they’re not ideal by any means. But often 
they will do as well as the more expensive 
boots or moccasins. Often it helps to wear 
two pairs of woolen socks at once, provided 
your boots are large enough to allow them 
without pinching. As for clothes, a lot de- 





pends on the climate. Be sure to take a heavy 
sweater and warm blankets. Camping any- 


to say nothing of the ng a pound of stuff, Take a good big 
Great Lakes and the = planned their trip well in advance. No knife—a sheath knife 
St. Lawrence and wonder they had such good fun! is best—and a water- 
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proof match case. If 

you can’t afford the match case, matches 

have been safely preserved from duckings by 

— them in_ glass preserving jars, 
rrowed from the kitchen! 

By the way, don’t be too proud about 
taking along a suit or two of pajamas. 
Lots of boys I know seem to think they are 
being “‘softies’’ if they take along the sleep- 
ing clothes they use at home. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the one thing most important 
to a pleasant trip is a good night’s rest. It’s 
not a sign of being “rugged” not to use 
pajamas, if you happen to use them at 
home; it’s just being plain dumb. 


Bedding, etc. 


A sleeping bag makes the best bed. It should 
be of waterproofed canvas, fitted with four 
thicknesses of blanket, unless you are going 
into a country where the nights are cold, 
and then you should use six. It should not 
weigh more than ten or twelve pounds. If 
you can’t buy a sleeping bag, take along a 
rubber blanket to lay under your woolen 
blankets, and a bed pad, if you can get one. 
You will also need a duffel-bag, about 
twelve inches in diameter. 


Some Ideas on a Tent 

On a trip longer than a week, it is wisest to 
take a tent. Naturally, it should be as light 
as possible. Various outfitters all carry 
specially light waterproof canvas for this 
purpose. There are many different ‘models, 
and, witkout going into the subject in detail, 
it is impossible to recommend one particular 
type. Your tent, if for two persons only, need 
not weigh much over ten pounds. 


Other Things to Take 


Try to take with you a hundred feet or so 
of half-inch rope. It will come in almost as 
handy as your knife, especially if there is 
any tracking to do. Also, don’t forget an axe. 
An axe with a twenty-four-inch handle is 
plenty big enough. The _ sporting-goods 
stores ‘now carry a small, steel-handled 
hatchet with a guarded blade, which is a 
pretty useful little article, when it comes 
to driving tent-stakes, chopping kindling, 
etc. 

Don’t ask your family for an elaborate 
first-aid kit. If they thought you were likely 
to need it, they wouldn’t let you go. You 
can buy a satisfactory outfit, made up 
in a case, for less than a dollar. All you 
need is some antiseptic gauze, a bandage, 
a spool of adhesive tape, a bottle of good 
antiseptic. 

Also it’s a good plan to take a first-aid kit 
for your canoe—white lead, canvas for 
patches, copper tacks, color and varnish. 
The canoe manufacturers put these mate- 
rials up complete in a convenient kit. 

And a tumpline. A tumpline is a strip of 
leather about sixteen feet long, broad in the 
center, and tapering at both ends. You will 
need this if you have to do any portaging. 
If your trip is entirely without carries, don’t 
bother. 

I have purposely avoided all mention of 
provisions and cooking utensils here, be- 
cause that is almost a subject in itself. In my 
next article, I shall give a list of the provi- 
sions and utensils which I used on my last 
trip. I shall also describe a few of the impor- 
tant operations which you will have to mas- 
ter before you can feel competent to set 
out on your trip. 

But the details I have taken up in this 
article are important now. Remember—the 





sooner you begin to make definite plans, the 
better your trip will be. 








CLEAN 


make him a winner 


They call him “ Babe” because his bat- 
ting reminds them of the King of Swat. 

And can he throw? That smile of 
his will tell you—he’s just nailed'a 
man trying to steal second. Boy, 
what teeth! Cleaner and whiter than 
a new league ball! 

Some healthy kid, “Babe” is. He 
couldn’t be an athlete if he weren’t 
healthy. And he couldn’t be healthy if 
he didn’t give his teeth the proper care. 


What does he do to keep his teeth 
so clean? Here’s the inside dope: He 
uses Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
He likes it because it foams right up 
when he puts his brush into his mouth. 
It cleans his teeth from front to back, 
top to bottom, and in between until 
they shine—and yet its taste is pleas- 
ant, not druggy. 

Not only that—it makes his mouth 
feel sweet and fresh. After he uses Col- 
gate’s, no one can tell. him that some 
kind of tooth “gazookus”’ will get him. 
He knows that if his teeth are clean 
they will be healthy. 

Try some of the Dental Cream that - 
“Babe” uses—free. Mail the coupon 
below, and get a generous sample. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept.212-E, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s, Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 
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Dr. Samuel Parkes Cadman 


From his library 
of 14,000 volumes— 


Dr. Samuel Parkes Cadman, famous 
radio preacher and booklover, has chosen 
these recent books particularly for Youth’s 
Cc npanion readers. Dr. Cadman, known 
as ‘the one-man university’ because of 
his great knowledge, received most of his 
education from books of his own selection, 
reading them under every condition, even 
by the light on his miner’s cap when he 
worked in the coal mines. For years he has 
read almost a book a day, seizing upon the 
best and most interesting ones to add to his 
fine library. 


He now offers you this splendid chance 
to profit by his wealth of experience. From 
his library of 14,000 volumes, he selects 
these new books for older boys and girls 
and for all those who like humor, romance, 
travel, and sport, or thrilling tales of ad- 
venture and achievement. Don’t miss this 
opportunity to add to your own library — 
just check your choices and send them to 
the Atlantic Monthly Bookshop with a 
money order or check. All orders for these 
books or any others will receive special 
attention and will be sent to you postpaid. 


Dr. Cadman Chooses These 


DEAN BRIGGS $3.50 
by Rollo W. Brown 

RUTH TALKS IT OVER 1.50 
by Junius Vincent 

THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 1.25 
by Samuel S. Drury 

CLIMBING MANWARD 1.75 
by Frank S. Cheley 

READING 2.00 
by Hugh Walpole 

HOW TO ENJOY THE BIBLE 1.50 
by A. C. Deane 

YOUNG ANARCHY 2.00 
by Philip Gibbs 

THE DANCER AND THE FRIAR 2.50 
by Eugene P. Metour 

DAWN : 2.50 
by Irving Bacheller 

THE POWER AND THE GLORY 15 
by Gilbert Parker 

THE SPIRIT OF THE GAME 1.50 
by Basil Mathews 

COWBOY HIGH 1.75 
by Walter H. Nichols 

THE FRIENDLY FOUR 

AND OTHER STORIES 1.75 

by Ralph Connor 

THE MEASURE OF A MAN 1.50 
by Arthur W. Spalding 

FROM IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR 2.00 
by M. Pupin 

FINDING THE WORTHWHILE 

IN THE ORIENT 3.50 


by L. S. Kirtland 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 
8 Arlington Street ’ Boston, Mass. 

















The &. YC. 


Our Keystone Pin of Gold and 
Ma. Blue 


Our aim: greater knowledge, skill 

and happiness through en: rises 

which lead to successful achieve- 
ments 











‘*The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’—Join Now! 











THE CALIFORNIA 
CLAN 


Left to right: Lois 
Chambers, 14; Alice 
Chambers, 12; Mar- 
guerite Searle 14; Vir- 
ginia Bullock,14 


Rags and 
gs are the 
clan mascots 


Rastus 
R 





Our ‘Branch Clubs 


ARE you one of the 600 of our 6000 Active 
Members belonging to a Branch Club of 
the G. Y. C.—meeting once a week or so with 
your best friends to work out enterprises as the 
Workbox Members do? At present there are 
125 G. Y. C. Branch Clubs—one or more in 
every state except Arizona, Georgia, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Utah and the District of Columbia. 

Anything seems to be possible for a club, 
judging from the thrilling letters that come 
every day—anything from an all-day picnic- 
hike to serving a five-course dinner to the club’s 
parents, or from “‘interior decorating”’ an attic 
or woodshed for a club room to planting a large 
garden and selling flowers and. vegetables to 
help the club treasury along and add to the 
report which may win a G. Y. C. Treasure 
Chest. 

Of course, most of you are individual Mem- 
bers, especially if you happen to live far off in 
the country or are one of the busy people pre- 
paring for college, but I think you will enjoy 
meeting some.representative G. Y. C. Branch 
Club Members and seeing what fun it is to be 
one of the lucky ones who can share her G. Y.C. 
enterprises with her best friends in a little club. 


Has 4 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 








OUR SECOND IDAHO CLUB 


Back row, left to right: Margaret Kimberling, 16; 
ulia Hunter, 16; Frances McConnell, 16; Mary 
llen Heckathorn, 16. Front row, left to right: 

Irene Luke, 17; Ruth “7; aed 16; Rose Raw- 

son, 





OUR FIRST DELAWARE 
CLUB 


Back row, left to right: Blanche 

Ruzicka, 13; Mary Vibbert, 13; 

Dorothy Vibbert, 12. Front row, 

left to right: Gretchen Calhoun, 
12; Thelma Vibbert, 11 


Left: Sarah Stayton, 14 
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Refinishing a Spool “Bed 


G. Y. C. Workbox Enterprise No. 40 


far is to be the furnishing of the little 
bedroominthenewG.Y.C. house. Here 
is the very first piece of furniture acquired for 
it—an old spool bed bought at an auction 
for the fair: sum of $12.00. It was in good 


O NE of our mest important enterprisesso 





condition, except for a weak joint or two, 
which glue made tight and strong again. The 
main job was to make the bed more attrac- 
tive than it was in its coat of nondescript 
dull-brown stain. An antique is worth while 
when it has good lines, but it must be attrac- 
tive to the eye in finish as well. There are 
antiques and antiques—some may be twice 
as attractive when several coats of ugly 
covering paint have been removed, others 
are loveliest when simply stained or oiled in 
a way which brings out the natural beauty 
of the wood they are made of, and a few are 
improved by the addition of a coat or two of 
paint. 

Perhaps it was hardly respectful to our old 
bed, since it had been handed down for 
several generations before it was acquired 
by the Workbox, but we decided that it 





‘would look most attractive if given a coat of 
black enamel with gay couches of gold in 
just the right places. (The gold, as you can 
see by looking closely at the illustration of 
the finished bed, was effectively applied at 
the top and base of each vertical spindle and 
on the four corners of the 
‘bed just’ above the twisted 

section of each post.) 
Before black enamel paint 
was applied to the bed it 
was thoroughly cleaned with 
a soap-and-water bath, fol- 
: lowed by a good rinse with 
’ clear water and then a care- 
: ful drying. A few small 
E cracks in the wood were 
filled in with glue or putty 
and then the wood was 
lightly sandpapered. The 
last step, before applying 
two coats of the black 























enamel, was to give the whole bed a vigorous 
rubbing with turpentine—a final precaution 
to remove all grease and dirt which might 
interfere with the smooth appearance of the 
paint when it was applied. 

We made our gold paint by mixing 
banana oil with gold powder until the 
mixture was of the consistency of ordinary 


paint. 

The bed looks like a dream now that it is 
finished—and we hope it may be but the 
first of many dreams to come true in what 
we want to make a dream of a room! 





Publication Prize 


HIS letter from the Owls, our fifth New 
York Branch Club of Active Members, will 
give you a good suggestion about how to carry 
out club enterprises. 
Union, New York 
April 17, 1927 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

We had our initiation meeting on a Friday, 
an appropriate day too—April 1st. It was such 
fun fooling each other, and the whole Club 
thanks you for the stunts. 

So many girls have asked me what my pin 
stands for and want to know how they too can 
belong to the G. Y. C.! 

Our last club meeting was strictly business, 
and we worked out a good plan for enterprises. 

We each told what she liked best to do, and 
I wrote this down in the club record book. Now 
we are going to try to work the things out. Each 
Member will have her turn in taking charge of 
the meeting where the enterprise she suggested 
is carried out. Some of them are the study of 
flowers, sewing, scrapbooks and first aid. We 
are going to take turns doing them at each 
meeting, with a business meeting every once in 
a while when we need one. For the flowers we 
shall collect and press different kinds we see in 
bloom, and then at the meeting for the study of 
flowers we will paste them into a book and look 
up all the information about each one that we 
find and then write the most important facts 
about the flower underneath it in the book. 

For sewing we plan to do many different 
things—soon it will be on our smocks. 

For the scrapbooks, we are planning riddle 
books, joke books, picture books, etc., and will 
send them to the hospital or children’s home. 

As to first aid—we will learn it much as the 
Scouts do and practice bandaging on each 
other. 

Don’t you think this is a good idea for enter- 
prises? Then each of us will have a chance at 
doing what she likes most to do. 

We haven’t been able to work on our club 
house much yet because there are some heavy 
things in it which the family are going to move 
out for us first. 

Doris HUMPHREY, ‘13, President 


Will You Win? 


IVE more days are left. Then the Treasure 

Chest reports will go to the Judges! Is yours 

in? Will you—or your club—win one of the high- 

est G. Y¥. C. mee and an important step to 
Contributing Membership? 

The Treasure Chests are to be given for out- 
standing achievements in money-earning and 
money-saving enterprises. The amount you 
have earned and saved is not so important as 
the account you submit of your enterprise and 
the ways in which you earned and saved. If 
you have earned or saved money since joining 
the G. Y. C., be sure to send in your account of 
it and so try for one of the two chests to be 
given this June: one to an individual Active 
Member, one to a Branch Club of Active Mem- 
bers. And please be patient in watching for the 
announcement of the winners. It will take six 
or seven weeks to judge the reports and publish 
the results! No reports can be returned, so please 
keep a duplicate. H.G 


w------------7 
x Return to Hazel Grey / 
—AThEG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., BostonZ “4 


1 Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may | 
check one or both): 

...»How to become first a Corresponding | 
~ | Member, then an Active Member and finally a | 
\ Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
| self and how to win the pin and all the advan- | 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. | 
\ _ | 

....How to form a Branch Club of the 

| G. ¥. C. with several of my best friends and 
to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- | 
responding, Active and Contributing Members | 


for us all. | 
\ (Please Print Clearly in Pencil) | 
| My name is.......2.. aera alasen(oereniase 1 
ee ree years old. | 
| PME a ecco tetusececuceusacet eet hss I 
ed ! 
Isis ican cette sein icc ds etn te = 
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Each periwig cheer- 
fully poured the 
water from his shoe 


pee HE redbird had said it was going 
to rain. It did rain—all night. 
The little periwigs were almost 
washed from their beds, and all 


their little green shoes were filled 
to the brim with water. 

The sun was shining when they awoke. 
Thankful for this, and refreshed by the cool 
air, each periwig sat on a petal of his house 
and cheerfully poured the water from his 
shoe. Then they set the shoes out in a funny 
little row, waiting for the sun to dry them so 
that they could hop away into the woods. 

After the shoes were dried the captain 
called the roll, and they started out on the 
day’s findings. 

“IT hope we can find something for some- 
body today—’’ began the captain, and then 
he stopped abruptly, startled by a cry from 
the corporal. 

“There it is—there it is! At last!’ he was 
saying excitedly. 

“What is it? What is it?” they all asked at 
the same moment. 

“Mr. Frog’s tail. There it goes! O dear, it 
is going into the ground!” 

The captain went swiftly up to the cor- 
poral. 

“I cannot see it; where is it? I have always 
felt troubled about not finding the frog’s tail 





for him—surely you haven’t let it get away 
from you and disappear in the ground?” 
The captain looked so sternly at the corporal 
that the little fellow hopped forward in- 
stantly and, bending above the earth, seemed 
to grasp something with both hands. 


‘T HAVE it, captain, I have it! But I don’t 

know how long I can hold it. It is,so 
squirmy that it may slip from my hands. 
Send some one to find Mr. Frog as quickly 
as you can!” 

“Lieutenant,” commanded Captain Peri- 
wig, “take Pert and find the frog. I will keep 
the others here to watch the tail. If it should 
come out of the ground, it may escape.’’ 

The lieutenant hopped furiously away. 

“Corporal, are you pulling with all your 
might?” questioned the captain anxiously. 

I think it is wriggling down,” gasped the 
panting little corporal; “it may pull me into 
the hole. Don’t let him, captain—don’t let 
him do it!” 

The captain seized him by the waist. The 
second lieutenant seized the captain by the 
waist. Then the other periwigs came up until 
there was a long line of them, each clasping 
the waist of the next. 

Now pull!” shouted the captain. They 
pulled. The corporal’s hands slipped from 
their hold, and the little army sprawled 
suddenly upon their backs. The corporal 
Was the first to regain his foot. 
ww, Oh, captain,” he exclaimed in dismay, 

it has come out of the ground. Mr. Frog’s 
tail is running away!” 


By Mary Booth Beverley 





“FIND the frog’s tail, at once,’”’ shouted 
the captain. But by the time they had 
risen from the ground and adjusted their 
wigs the tail had disappeared. 

At that moment the frog with the other 
periwigs had come up. 

“Oh, Mr. Frog, we have found your tail 
at last,”’ called the captain, ‘‘but it ran away 
from us. I think, if you will help us, we can 
find it again. You should know where it 
would most likely go.” 

“Let me think,” said the frog, swelling 
himself up with the effort, “I have almost 
forgotten all I knew about tails. Tadpoles 
have tails before they become frogs. I don’t 
really need one now. But it may be that the 
tail needs me. It seems rather silly for it to 
be wagging along all alone.” 

“It is coming back now,” called the cor- 
poral. “Oh, Mr. Frog, do go and meet it!” 
The frog turned hastily and immediately 
burst into laughter. 

“Is that what you took for my tail, cap- 
tain?” He was rocking from side to side with 
mirth. ‘That is only an earth worm!” 

“Don’t feel badl 

about it,” he added. 

“I daresay it looked 

like my tail when 

only a part of it was 

sticking out of the 

a ahr yp Have yqu 

ound anything else 
today?” 

* The frog started 

py ¢ laughing again. 


“What is the joke?” 
i a asked the redbird, cir- 
Mr. Frog's tail! — clin ayers tou ' 
There it 1 “Only a funny tale 
ral i thecaptain wastellin 


me.” The frog, glancing at the captain, di 
not laugh again, for the usually happy face of 
the little periwig was frowning fiercely and 
gazing up at a tree with a look of horror. 

A small hawk was sitting on a dead limb 
of the tree, watching with his keen, bright 
eyes the circling redbird. When the bird 
came to rest upon the ground, the hawk 
darted downward. 


Illustrated by Decie Merwin 


The captain seized him by the waist—the second 
lieutenant seized the captain by the waist 


UICK as a flash the cap- 

tain dashed forward. 

Hawk and periwig 
reached the redbird at the 
same instant. As the cruel 
talons closed around the 
victim, the captain clutched 
a bright feather of his friend’s 
red wing and was borne up- 
ward with him into the clear 
morning air. Up went the 
hawk, the redbird and the 
clinging periwig. The captain 
had often wondered how high 
the sky was—now he would 
know! For the hawk would 








sail clear through it if nothing stopped him 
very soon. quick was the rush through 
the air that the captain almost lost his 
breath. Presently he felt a sinking feeling, 
and he knew the hawk was coming down. 







When the bird 
came to rest on 
the ground, the 
hawk darted 

downward 
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1, THE WEDDING PROBLEM. 


A young man and a young woman were married. 
After the ceremony a party was held which was 
attended by the bride, the groom, a son, a daughter, 
a mother, a father, a mother-in-law, a father-in-law, 
the minister, a witness, a stepmother, and a step- 
father. What is the smallest possible number of 
people present? 


2. AN ENIGMA. 


There is a word that you may guess, 
Completing all that’s gone before. 
But when to this word you add less 
You'll find its meaning increased more. 
To the first word an S attach; 

You'll solve the riddle with dispatch. 


3. DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A sharp, snapping 
sound. 3. A light, steel helmet. 
4. Make ready. 5. A partner. 6. 
Circus fruit. 7. Made common- 
place by repetition. 8. The god- 
dess of dawn. 9. A letter. 


° 4. CHARADE. 


My second, a common article, 

Is in the midst of first, 

And this is called the best of pets 

By some; by some the worst. 

My third will straighten tangles out 
In every modern home. 

And if my whole you wish to see 
You'll have to go to Rome. 


5. COLONEL PUZZLER. 


General Delivery was watching a new dirigible 
balloon fly over the parade grounds, beyond the big 
flagpole. As the ship approached the pole, the general 
stated that the dirigible was just 440 feet long,— 
one twelfth of a mile,—and that he would like to 
know how fast it was traveling. 

_Colonel Puzzler took out his watch, watched the 
airship a few moments, and then told how fast it 
was traveling. 

How did he make the calculation? 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLES 


1. Cr-Awl; Cr-Ape; Cr-Own; Cr-Ease; Cr-Eel; 
Cr-Aft; Cr-Use; Cr-Ouch. 

2. Fiasco. Indeed. Admire. Seines. Cereus. Odessa. 

3. Director. Dye-Wreck-Tore. 

4. Rich, Rice, Rise, Rose, Pose, Post, Most, Moot, 
Moor, Poor. ' 

5. The message was obviously false because the 
distances were 250, 300, and 600 yards. If this were 
trueXthe three batteries would make a triangle where 
one side is longer than the total of the other two sides. 


ANSWERS TO “WHAT IS YOUR 
SCORE?” 


1. The chameleon. 2. Mary Ann Evans. 3. In his 
long hair. 4. Stockholm. 5. Georges Bizet. 6. Ann 
Arbor. 7. Sun Yat-sen. 8. The Clyde district, of which 
Glasgow is the center. 9. On the north side. 10. Hein- 
rich Hertz, a German physicist. 11. In Athens. 12. 
“Babe” Ruth. 13. Frances E. Willard. 14. Brazil. 15. 
Peter Pan, by Sir J. M. Barrie. 16. Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 17. The golden plover. 18. Rudyard Kipling. 
19, Clarence DeMar, 39 years old. 20. Colossus of 
Rhodes, Pharos of Alexandria, the hanging gardens of 
Babylon, the pyramids, the tomb of Mausolus. 

(Questions on page 367) 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 38 


THE PERIWIGS FIND THE FROG’S TAIL Dvivis arin ner awaiting ter break 


ast. Their wide-open mouths, like great 
caverns, yawned for their food. The hawk 
alighted on the side of the nest, holding the 
bird with one claw while he balanced himself 
on one foot. 

The captain knew that his friend was now 
in great danger. 





The frog grinned broadly—and saluted 


the captain 


“Mr. Hawk! Mr. Hawk!” he cried. “Feed 
me to your babies and let the redbird go!” 
He tried frantically to get upon his foot and 
to salute at the same time. In his struggle the 
toe of his tiny boot struck the hawk a sharp 
blow in the eye. This so astonished the hawk 
that he opened his claw and released his 
prisoner. 

Down flew the redbird with the captain 
clinging desperately on—down, down, until 
they sighted their friends, who in trying to 
follow the hawk had come as far as Weeping 
Willow Pond. 

PN tae Periwig saved my life,” said the 
redbird, alighting upon the ground and 
breathlessly pruning his feathers. When he 
had told them all about it he turned to the 
captain. 

“How can I ever thank you, captain? I 
shall tell all the woodfolk that the periwig 
who can strike a hawk in the eye and rescue 
his friend should be called, not captain, but 
—brigadier general.” 

The frog grinned broadly and, saluting the 
captain, hopped over his head. 

“Brigadier general,” he croaked. 





Illustration by Gertrude Sullivan 


PUSSY’S BATH 
By 
Gertrude Sullivan 


“And it please you, pretty pussy 
mine, 
With the water in this pan 
I will wash your face and silky coat 
And make you spick-and-span.” 


But my pussy ruffled up her back, 
And she drew away from me. 

“I do thank you, but I much prefer 
To wash myself,” said she. 
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June Marks The End of The Anniversary Series 


To Cap The Climax 


We Are Offering These Final Double-Value Specials 


Thousands of Youth’s Companion subscribers have earned their choice of the April 
and May Anniversary Specials. To these fortunate winners, and to all other readers as 
well, we are giving this last opportunity to earn these new June Specials. June also 
offers you another chance to enter the “Best Letter’ contest and win a handsome 
reward in gold. Secure one new subscription, send it to us before the closing date, 
June 30, and we will ship your choice of premium at once. 
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Nore: Premiums are given only to present Com- 
panion subscribers in payment for new subscriptions 
that introduce The Youth's Companion into homes 
where the magazine has not been taken during the 
past twelve months. 
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Omar Pearls Come 
in Dainty 
Gift Box 
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MOOK KIPA 


Omar Pearl Necklace 


The fascination of pearls dates back to forgotten history, but never 
has this fascination been more truly expressed than by the creation of 
Omar Pearls. We are offering a lovely quality of cream white Omar 
Pearls that have a fire and orient equalled only by the deep-sea gem itself. 
No other jewel so well expresses tenderness and romance — or brings 
such lasting pleasure. 


Kodakery 
Magazine 
FREE 
With Each 
Camera 


Omar Pearls are finely graduated, washable with soap and water, 
guaranteed indestructible. They are mounted with a sterling silver 
safety clasp set with a brilliant, and are encased in a blue leatherette 
box lined with white satin. Each string bears the Omar seal, a sign of 
matchless beauty and quality, and should not be confused with cheap 
destructible bead pe You may have your choice of the dressy 
24-inch length or the popular 15-inch choker style. 


USUALLY given for one new subscription and 60 
cents extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


The Omar Pearl Necklace, choice of 15 or 24-inch 
length, will be given to any Companion subscriber 
for only one new yearly subscription, WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL MONEY. 
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You May Also ; | 
| Win a Gold. Prize! 


A New Contest for June 


Every subscriber sending a new subscription 
during June is entitled to enter this contest. The 
following prizes in gcld will be given for the best 
letters on the subject, ‘‘What I Like Best in The 
Youth’s Companion, and Why.” 


The Popular 
Eastman Hawkeye Camera 


The Hawkeye is one of Eastman’s most popular models and 
is designed especially for young people. With it you can make 
the most amusing and interesting snapshots, which you'll want 
to keep all your life. It’s easy for anyone to take good pictures 
with this camera, because it requires no focusing or estimating 
of distance. Has a carefully tested lens and reliable shutter al- 
ways ready for snapshots. The Hawkeye is Eastman-made 
and uses Eastman N. C. films. The entire camera is made of 
metal, covered with seal grain imitation leather and is practi- 
cally indestructible. Takes pictures 24 x 314 inches. Negatives 
are of a quality that yield good enlargements. 
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| Senior Division 
| (19 Years and over) 
ist. Prize 


2nd. Prize 


Junior Division 
(Under 19 Years) 
Ist. Prize $20.00 
2nd. Prize 15.00 
3rd. Prize 10.00 | 3rd. Prize 10.00 
4th. Prize 5.00 | 4th. Prize 5.00 


IMPORTANT: A letter may be sent with,each 
new subscription. Letters should be written on a 
separate sheet and marked for senior or junior 
division according to age of writer. They must be 
mailed on or before June 30, 1927. . 


A coupon entitling the receiver to one year's subscription to 
Kodakery, a magazine for amateur photographers, will be 
included free with every camera. 

J s J | 

USUALLY given for one new subscription }| 
and 40 cents extra, but — | 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


The Eastman Hawkeye Camera will be given 
to any Companion subscriber for only one new 
yearly subscription, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
MONEY. 


The Pride of 
Old Spain 
No _ illustration 
could do justice 
to these su- 

tbly modeled 
k Ends that 
typify the maj- 
esty o 
Spain on the 
high seas. Every 
well appointed 
living room 
should have 
them. 
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$20.00 
15.00 
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“BIG BANG” Heavy Artillery Cannon 


Celebrate With Safety 


“Big Bang’ cannot explode, neither will it 
set fires nor cause injury of any kind. The ideal 
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Uses No Powder 
Just the cannon every boy wants, to play military games and 
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safe and sane toy, indorsed by safety commit- 
tees of leading cities. 


Get your new 
subscription 
today and earn 
“‘Big Bang’’ in 
time tocelebrate 
the 4th of July. 


to celebrate the 4th of July. “Big Bang’’ operates on a new prin- 
ciple and is approved by parents because it uses no powder. The 
ammunition is ‘‘Bangsite’”’ and ordinary water. Just load it, close 
the breech, push the firing-pin and off she goes with a flash and a 
roaring bang. Has a well-constructed all-metal tilting body and a 
black gun-metal finish with large red heavy-duty artillery wheels. 
Length over all — 11 inches. Comes with complete instructions 
and enough ammunition to fire 200 shots. 


Under our regular terms the “Big Bang’’ can- 
non would be given for one new subscription and 
75 cents extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


“Big Bang” will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for only one new yearly subscription 
and 25 cents extra. (Add postage for a four-pound 
package.) 


Ship Book Ends 


Antique Green Bronze Finish 


These attractive Book Ends are cast in the shape of Spanish 
Galleons, like the ship models so popular at the present time. 
They are made of metal with antique green bronze finish. The 
bases are covered with brown felt to prevent scratching. They are 
4% inches high and 4 inches across the base. In perfect keeping 
with the dignified furnishings of a library or living room, and a 
most attractive ornament for desk or table. A very desirable 
premium. 


USUALLY given for one new subscription and 
40 cents extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


The Spanish Galleon Book Ends will be given 
to any Companion subscriber for only one new 
eee subscription, WITHOUT EXTRA 
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Show prospective subscribers that at the new low price of $2.00 The Youth’s Companion costs less than 4 cents a week 





